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IL—THE ENGLISH FREETHINKERS. 


THE Freethinkers are the representative men of an im- 
portant epoch in ecclesiastical history, and hitherto have 
received scant justice. Like the Arians, they were defeated, 
and so have ever since been defamed. But in this inquiring 
age, we may claim a hearing for a narrative of the heretics 
whose self-denying labours helped to make the present pos- 
sible. Our work is fourfold—to explain the systems of indi- 
vidual thinkers, to picture the general theology of the times, 
to criticise as we go on, and to point out the differences and 
resemblances between then and now. We ask our readers 
to remember the spirit of investigation generated by the 
Reformation ; the acquaintance with the subtle questions 
disputed among schoolmen and theologians needed by every 
Protestant who wished to give a reason for the faith that was 
in him ; the fluctuations of the established religion during 
the reigns of Henry, Edward, Mary and Elizabeth, naturally 
leading thoughtful men to suspect sandy foundations every- 
where; and the energy of a new life in humanity overflowing 
in adventure, commerce, and all other spheres of enterprize. 

Elizabethan literature is rich with the results of meta- 
physical study. All problems seemed to pass through the 
mind of Shakspere, none so barren as to yield him no fruit. 
Other dramatists and poets as well as prose writers displayed 
an almost equal familiarity with speculation, if not an equal 
mastery of it. In the department of poetry, however, Sir 
John Davies’ “Immortality of the Soul” stands alone, both 
for its wealth of philosophical thought as a poem and its 
imaginative genius as a sustained metaphysical argument. 
There is a description of a scholar and his dog in one of 
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Marston’s plays which presumes an acquaintance with phi- 
losophy in his audience such as students only possess. The 
scholar tells how he discussed the nature of the soul, free- 
will, and most of those problems said to have been debated 
by the devils of old in Pandemonium. Milton condemns 
them as “vain wisdom all and false philosophy.” Mar- 
ston’s conclusion was much the same. The spaniel slept 
while the scholar argued, but his master says— 


“ At length he wak’d and yawned ; and by yon sky, 
For aught I knew, he knew as much as L” 


When dramatists write long descriptions whose points con- 
sist in happily hitting off philosophical systems, and when 
playgoers are amused by them, we may safely infer the 
tendency of the national mind at that era. Outwardly 
most men professed allegiance to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England, but thought freely nevertheless. 
Of course a suspected heretic was an atheist, a harsh nick- 
name saving the trouble of refutation, and being considered 
equal to it. Rumour called Marlowe an atheist, but so far 
as we can discover merely because the common mind could 
not understand him. Attempts have been even made to 
prove Shakspere one on no better grounds than that he was 
a friend of Marlowe, and makes his own characters talk 
consistently as men of the world, and not always like 
preachers. One speculative spirit ran through the reigns 
of James and Charles, and held its own, and perhaps more 
than its own, under Cromwell. Laud and his High-church 
partizans, the Presbyterians, and the horde of fanatics de- 
scribed in Edwards’ “ Gangreena,” necessarily fill the fore- 
ground in an ecclesiastical picture of the time. But still 
many nominal Churchmen and Puritans, obliged to take 
some sectarian name, really stood aloof from all sects, and 
either worshiped nowhere or within. “Mr. Joshua Bletson, 
of Darlington, Member for Little Creed,” in “ Woodstock,” is 
a fancy portrait of a believer in an Anima Mundi, and no 
doubt there were more like him. Yet dissent from the 
current theology was often accompanied by healthier views 
than those of this half-atheist. Alexander Ross gives a 
list of 105 opinions that “like poisonous weeds infest our 
English garden.” Some are forms of passing fanaticism, 
but among the rest are such as “that reason is the rule of 
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faith ;” “that Turks, Jews, Pagans, and others, are not to be 
forced from their opinions ;” “that now many Christians have 
more knowledge than the apostles had ;” “that all men 
ought to have liberty of conscience and of prophesying, even 
women also ;” and “that it stands not with God’s goodness 
to damn His own creatures eternally.” A heresy of a dif- 
ferent stamp is, “that every creature is God, as every drop 
in the river is water.” Ross does not deign to argue against 
these notions, for he thinks the mere statement is a con- 
demnation of them. But at last, after stating one about 
devils, he loses his temper, ventures at a wicked pun, and 
even alters his spelling to express deeper contempt, and 
says, “ But I will leave these divels, though I could mention 
many more; but that it delights not myself, nor can it the 
reader, to be raking in such filthy mire and dirt.” Evidently 
heresy was rife during the Commonwealth when Ross wrote. 
Then he won a reputation for learning and orthodoxy, now 
he is chiefly remembered through a couplet in Hudibras. 
But before the time of Ross free religion secured a 
spokesman in Lord Edward Herbert of Cherbury, an ambas- 
sador of James, an early counsellor of Charles, and an inti- 
mate friend of Grotius and Ben Jonson. However, the 
voluminous ex-royal chaplain—though he published twenty- 
seven works and had seven more ready for the press, though 
there appeared from his pen “refutations” of Lord Bacon, 
Sir Thomas Browne, “ Doctor Harvey,” and others, who were 
only theological sinners in a small way—permitted the “ De 
Veritate” and “De Religione Gentilium” to pass uncriticised. 
Referring to Hallam’s “ Literature of Europe” for an analysis 
of the former, we here give an account of the latter, which, 
as being more theological, is better suited for our purpose. 
We quote from an English version entitled, “The Ancient 
Religion of the Gentiles,” by “the Learned and Judicious 
Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury.” It begins with “five 
undeniable propositions or ‘common notions’ which not 
only we but all mankind in general must acknowledge.” 
“1. That there is one supreme God. 2. That He ought to 
be worshiped. 3. That virtue and piety are the chief parts 
of divine worship. 4 That we ought to be sorry for our 
sins, and repent of them. 5. That Divine Goodness does 
dispense rewards and punishments both in this life and 
after it.” From these standpoints he proceeds to shew that 
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“an universal Providence is extended to all mankind,” and 
that “forasmuch as the heathens worshiped the same God 
as we do, after they had led a good life they were made 
partakers of the fulness of divine grace.” The following 
passage will give an idea of the fine philosophy of the 
book : 


“For our mind is so noble in its own nature that it directly 
desires eternal things, and at last can only be satisfied with and 
acquiesce in them ; the frail and slippery state of mortals declines 
even in the very height of the enjoyment of the pleasures which 
only please the external senses, wherefore the ancients thought 
they ought not to rest satisfied with them ; so that not only the 
miserable and distressed, but also all pious and good men, as if 
they were tired and satiated with everything here, endeavoured 
after something beyond them, though they knew not what it 
was. From hence first proceeded the notion of an unknown 
Deity. For God inspiring all men with a desire of an eternal 
and more happy state, He tacitly discovered Himself who is 
Eternal Life and perfectly happy. Now in regard God cannot 
be worshiped according to the excellency of His dignity, which 
the most sagacious reason can never penetrate into, He therefore 
manifested Himself by the most excellent fabric of the world ; 
the parts whereof when the ancients viewed and contemplated, 
it put them upon an anxious and strict inquiry whether there 
was anything here or anywhere else that was eternal, knowing 
very well that fading and transitory things could produce nothing 
but what was fading and transitory. In which scrutiny, finding 
that all things in this sublunary world as they had a beginning 
so they were subject to corruption, they began to observe the 
heavens and stars, and found that there was a certain, eternal 
and happy state in them only. Now although the worship of 
the supreme God is more ancient in itself, being written in the 
heart, yet in regard our ancestors received the first indications 
of Him from those splendid, incorruptible bodies the sun and 
moon, if not the most ancient, yet certainly the most universal 
worship (such as it was) was paid to the stars.” 


He then proceeds to shew that “the sun and moon, with 
the other planets and fixed stars, the heaven and superior 
elements, were adored with divine honours.” “ But in this 
the ancients thought that they worshiped the supreme God, 
these being the best representation of the Deity.’ In illus- 
tration of the position that “the supreme God amongst the 
heathens was the same as we own and acknowledge,” the 
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author quotes various passages from Scripture. Thus the 
vision at Joppa, which taught Peter that there is nothing 
common or unclean, and that God is no respecter of persons, 
but accepts the righteous of all nations, is quite to the point. 
Portions of Paul’s Athenian sermon, which recognize “ the 
unknown God” of Paganism as one with the true God of 
Christianity, and express the loftiest truths of theology in 
language quoted from a Greek dramatist, are justly made 
to tell in favour of natural religion. In the same way, the 
same apostle’s declaration to the Romans, that “the invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead,” is quoted as an argument 
for universal revelation. It is quite refreshing to look at 
his doctrine of moral evil in the midst of the almost omni- 
potent Calvinism of the times. “Evil proceeds only from 
ourselves. When men suffer the just judgment of God, they 
ought to submit to it with thankfulness as a correction for 
their advantage.” “TI assert nothing here but that the prin- 
ciple of evil cannot be derived from Adam, for all our sins 
and transgressions are our own mere voluntary acts ; and 
no mortal was ever so necessarily determined to do evil, 
but by the Divine Goodness he could both see and avoid it.” 
We cannot resist the temptation to quote the following 
noble statement of natural religion : 

“T should sooner doubt whether the sun did enlighten the 
remotest parts than that they were ignorant of the supreme God, 
He being conspicuous in all things, and the sun shining only in 
its own sphere. And what can be a more excellent, reasonable 
and genuine worship than what proceeds from reverence and 
love? There is nothing remains more when these two are but 
well explained ; for then God is worshiped with our reverence 
and in His fear, which is justly called the beginning of wisdom, 
and that supreme majesty of God which beholds all things here 
is not offended by any crimes, and man goes no other way towards 
heaven but in the paths of virtue, acknowledging himself unfit 
for glory and eternal felicity when he hath contaminated his soul 
with guilt, and by that means rendered himself unfit and un- 
worthy to be admitted into the company of the most good and 
great God. But where this perfect love of God is established 
in the mind of man, it will subdue all wicked and tumultuous 
affections and raise a belief and hope of a better life. Upon 
these things it is that the whole frame of religion turns. But, 
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what is seriously to be lamented, weak-brained superstitions and 
profane rites and ceremonies were coined in the priests’ mint, 
and mixt amongst the pure bullion of religion; for had they 
stood upon the firm basis, the heathens would not have lost their 
labour.” 


Lord Herbert’s religious philosophy is thus based on an 
immediate consciousness of divine things. He did not, as 
Locke erroneously asserts, hold a doctrine of innate ideas, 
yet neither did he compare the mind to a sheet of blank 
paper, but rather to a closed volume which opens itself at 
the suggestions of outward nature, and discovers in the 
hitherto concealed pages those tendencies which when per- 
fected are the general truths of reason and religion. Ben 
Jonson's epitaph is a testimony to the public estimation in 
which he was held. His autobiography is a witness to the 
transparency of his character, and the prayer at the end to 
the genuineness of his piety, while the revelation which 
authorized the publication of the “De Veritate” may be 
taken as a modern parallel to the old visions of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

Nearly fifty years after the publication of Lord Herbert's 
“De Veritate,” Baxter answered it (1671) in “ More Reasons 
for the Christian Religion and no Reason against it."* He 
complains that “infidels are grown so numerous and auda- 
cious, and look so big and talk so loud that any one may 
see they are not silenced in their speaking-places or ham- 
pered by a Five-Mile Act.” Baxter’s answer, which is 
equally one to the “Religion of the Gentiles,” has nothing in 
it but words, and is dreary reading. Its divisions and sub- 
divisions are more than we can count. There is a thirdly 
in one place which breaks up into a seventeenthly, and on 
the road thither branches out into two subdivisions of three 
and one of four. If Baxter’s sermons were like this work 
we pity his congregations, for it is wordy, pointless and 
illogical. He admits Herbert’s common notions as far as 
they go, but wishes to add others; for instance, “that all 
men are sinful and depraved.” In support of miracles he 
quotes the story of a Platonic philosopher who was so 
moved by seeing the ghost of his friend ride away on a 
white liorse that he gave up philosophy, turned Christian, 





* Baxter's Works, Vol. XXIII. 
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and devoted himself to meditation and prayer for the re- 
mainder of his days. We cannot join in Baxter’s lament 
over the increased number of infidels, for if many were like 
Lord Herbert, whom he treats as their chief, they only 
broke with man to keep faith with God. Nor can we join 
him in wishing that “the Lord Edward” shared the opinions 
of his saintly brother, George Herbert ; for, much as we 
love the poet, on the whole we are bound to say we prefer 
the peer. No doubt the philosophy of the one brother is 
dry, hard, and too purely intellectual; yet the poetry of 
the other is not only overladen with quaint theological 
conceits, but marred by a virulent orthodoxy, which makes 
its finest strains sound “like sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune and harsh.” The author of the “Country Parson” 
and the “Temple” has bequeathed to the world a life of 
simple piety and some few immortal verses, but the author 
of the “De Veritate” anticipated in his metaphysics some 
of the best replies to the sensationalism of Locke, and was 
the first man in Christendom to assert the principles of 
natural religion. He may sometimes have taken too much 
for granted as to the co-existence of his five truths with the 
range of humanity, and made too light of the Christian in 
his zeal for a universal revelation, but his were noble errors ; 
and modern freethinkers may safely build on the founda- 
tion he laid, and still be proud of him, even though, as the 
temple rises higher, they see fit to depart from the original 
plan. 

Hobbes, a contemporary and also an acquaintance of 
Herbert, belonged to a different school, and sowed tares 
where Herbert sowed wheat, while his whole character was 
in startling contrast to the Platonic temperament and roman- 
tic bravery of the latter. Herbert’s early life was as full of 
duels as Goethe’s of loves, and he displayed that self-sacrifice 
and fearlessness of danger which naturally accompany a 
belief in immortality ; but Hobbes trembled at shadows, 
and besides being, like Falstaff, a coward on instinct, was 
a coward on principle. His philosophy of human nature was 
a baser thing than the theologian’s natural depravity ; with 
him all greatness had a mean origin, and every rose-tree was 
the growth of a dung-hill; he recognized no truth but in 
materialism, and no duty but in short or far seeing selfish- 
ness. It is almost a contradiction to speak of him as a free- 
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thinker, for he aimed to crush freedom both in politics and 
religion. The chief object of his ridicule, argument and hate, 
was “tyrannophobia,” as he called it; to him all were mad 
who were afflicted with a dread of tyranny. His “Leviathan” 
bore a sword and a crosier, emblematic of the omnipotence 
of the governing power alike in Church and State. It was 
written during the Commonwealth period, while he was an 
exile with Charles Stuart at Paris, and confessedly because 
he hoped it would be the means of securing him a peaceful 
return to England ; for its ductile philosophy was at the ser- 
vice of all absolutism, whether in a Protector or a King. 
It may be that the calamities of the civil war and the 
squabbles of a hydra-headed sectarianism had disgusted him 
with freedom, and led him to assert that truth and right 
consisted only in the will of the ruler. Then his doctrine of 
selfishness, and the idea that the state of nature is a state 
of enmity and war, on which his philosophy rested, would 
blind him to the bright side of Puritan patriotism and piety, 
and dictate a government for men modelled on those for 
wild beasts in menageries. His freethinking was practically 
a negation of religion. Ecclesiastical institutions were ad- 
visable, but only as engines of government, and it was 
treason publicly to deny the law as laid down either by the 
state magistrate or the state priest. Truth in itself there 
was none, and right in itself there was none ; truth was the 
word of the ruler, and right was his will. His contempt for 
religion could not be more forcibly shewn than by his 
saying, “It is with the mysteries of religion as with whole- 
some pills for the sick, which swallowed whole have the 
virtue to cure, but chewed are for the most part cast up 
again without effect.” Hobbes himself, in conformity with 
his doctrine of obedience to the state, took the sacrament 
and went to church in days when Milton’s theology was too 
free to permit him to worship either with Prelatist, Presby- 
terian or Independent. His philosophy was fashionable at 
the court of Charles the Second, and bore appropriate fruit 
there ; but the best statesmen and all religious thinkers 
protested against it as destructive of natural distinctions 
and civil and spiritual liberty. Archbishop Bramhall pub- 
lished the “Catching of Leviathan,” and Alexander Ross, 
‘Leviathan drawn out with a Hook.” But Hobbes’ own ad- 
iirers put no bounds to their admiration, and in reference 
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to his birth on Good Friday were wont to say that on that 
day one Saviour left the world and another entered. Cow- 
ley’s lines on Hobbes approach the verge of idolatry, and if 
the philosopher so impressed such a man of genius as Cow- 
ley was, notwithstanding his manifold fanciful conceits, we 
may judge with what blind worship the commonalty of 
disciples would regard him. Justice demands we should 
say that his life was free from stains of licentiousness and 
crime in a court where nearly everybody else was spotted. 
But it was equally free from sunshine, and had no trait that 
posterity can admire. He said he would at any time pull 
himself out of a pit with the aid of a helping leg from the 
devil, and in old age was willing to sacrifice all his friends 
for another day of life. As for his philosophy, it was the 
antipodes of truth; but its errors were so bewitchingly 
worded and argued, that it is no wonder many readers were 
charmed, and either put out the eyes of conscience or put on 
the coloured glasses of selfishness. Few people now will 
agree with Warburton that Hobbes was neither an enemy 
to religion in general, nor to Christianity in particular. The 
fact is, he was an enemy whose principles left him no liberty, 
had he felt inclined, to give quarter. Lucretius had grandeur 
in his Atheism, and Spinoza had piety in his Pantheism ; 
the genius of the former is an answer to his negations, and 
the conclusions of the latter were only those of “a man in- 
toxicated with God.” But we never see the quaint picture 
of the allegorical Leviathan surveying the world with a 
sword in one hand and a crosier in the other, and looking 
down on church and castle, mitre and crown, incense and 
artillery, symbols of thought and weapons of war, the court 
of justice and the battle-field, without feeling that it is the 
apotheosis of force, the degradation of man, and the loss of 
God. 

But Herbert and Hobbes did not determine the future 
course of theological thought. They initiated and illustrated 
boldness of speculation; but while in this respect their 
spirit often reappears, their special doctrines and methods 
were soon lost sight of. Herbert unfortunately wrote in 
Latin, and thus won the learned abroad at the expense of 
losing the people at home. On the other hand, Hobbes, 
who was an unsurpassed master of English speech, was also 
a slave by nature, and, cut off from sympathy with the 
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national genius, could find no disciples except in slaves like 
himself. The Revolution of 1688 and the accession of Wil- 
liam of Orange introduced the triumph of liberalism in 
politics, and demanded it in religion. The intellect of the 
nation recovered from the extremes of preceding reigns. A 
class of writers grew up who discussed theology in the 
popular language, and made the multitude familiar with the 
subtle points of controversy. Freethinkers were too wise 
to follow the example of Lord Herbert and bury their specu- 
lations in a dead tongue ; and the simple exercise of liberty 
opened a wide gulf between them and the main doctrines 
of Hobbes. All the circumstances of the time were in a 
conspiracy for progress. The multiplication of sects breeds 
quarrels, but also sharpens men’s wits and disposes them to 
free inquiry. The very contest of rival Catholic and Pro- 
testant infallibility is a safeguard of individual liberty, for 
the necessity that must reject one may justify the rejection 
of both. When, in spite of the peril of damnation, men 
deny any authority professing to interpret in a saving fashion 
the reputed oracles of God, logic commands them to fall 
back on the light of private reason. ‘The freethinkers felt 
and acted upon the conviction that the authority of prophets 
and apostles rested on the same foundation as that of the 
Pope repudiated by Protestants, and that of Luther, Calvin 
and the Anglican creed-makers, repudiated by Catholics. 
But though sectarianism cannot for a moment defend absti- 
nence from suicide on any ground except absolute free 
thought, yet it seldom sees the goal of its own principles, 
and still more seldom follows them thither. The religious 
confusion during the civil wars and the Commonwealth, 
the political ecclesiasticism of Charles the Second’s reign, 
and the attempted re-establishment of Romanism by James, 
illustrated the uncertain nature of even national creeds. 
Providence drove men out of the State churches and Dis- 
senting chapels. But silently as the temple of Solomon, 
there arose more sacred sanctuaries, and after-history has 
revealed the troubling of the chaos as the brooding of a 
divine spirit. Under James the mysteries of religion were 
debated in coffee-houses as politics are now in clubs. Dry- 
den’s “ Religio Laici” almost teaches a theology of common 
sense. His “Hind and Panther” is a splendid monument of 
conversion to Catholicism, and both poems bear witness to 
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the popular ferment. The former answers the latter, and 
the latter in turn overthrows that superficial Protestantism 
which praises freedom but dreads the consequences, and 
maintains true opinions essential to salvation without pos- 
sessing an unerring judge of what true opinions are. Tindal 
changed his faith, after a coffee-house discussion, about the 
same time as Dryden ; but did not stop where the poet did. 
He soon saw reason to change again, and startled Protes- 
tants and Catholics with “Christianity as old as the Crea- 
tion.” 

A powerful influence over the movement of thought 
was exercised by Leclerc and the continental Unitarians. 
Though the Unitarians were hampered by a deficient biblical 
theory, and in England especially sometimes used language 
which believers in plenary inspiration only echo, yet they 
were among the first to respect the moral sense, and to 
preach Christianity as a rational religion. They were tradi- 
tional, their revelation was a miracle of the past, and their 
criticism was confined to educing the sense of Scripture. 
They certainly displayed remarkable ingenuity in introduc- 
ing into Scripture, or discovering there, the doctrines of 
reason, and for the rest they were moderate and upright 
men. Orthodoxy, however, treated them as the Iscariots of 
theology who betrayed the Son of Man with a kiss. Locke 
did not openly number himself among them, but still his 
“Reasonableness of Christianity” is a type of their best works. 
It maintains that Jesus was the Messiah, taught excellent 
moral precepts, and brought immortality to light by his own 
resurrection. It asserts that Christianity consists in acknow- 
ledging this and.living accordingly. Moderate as Locke’s 
statements are, the book was bitterly opposed. Its assailants 
argued that Unitarians were next-door to units, and units 
to cyphers, and that Socinianism itself (as they always called 
it) was the most prolific cause of atheism. Ifthe Unitarians 
had been bold, there was perhaps a time when they might 
have grasped the helm of the national vessel, and steered 
into a haven of safety. But they feared the multitudinous 
laughter of the ocean-waves, and took to yachting in land- 
bound waters. The Cassandras of the Church, they pro- 
phesy, but nobody believes ; and when the fulfilment comes, 
it brings them no credit. We mention them here as a drop 
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in the onward tide of events bearing the world to results 
always unexpected and often unwelcome. And we mention 
Locke in particular because really he was the theological 
representative of Unitarianism, and the philosophical repre- 
sentative of Freethinking, and in spite of himself identified 
with men from whose conclusions he stood aloof. 

But Locke’s book, though written in the hope of convert- 
ing the Deists, took too much for granted, and possessed too 
many of the characteristic shortcomings of his philosophy, 
to meet with great success. He rather evaded than faced 
the difficulties of the Bible, and got rid of the dogmas of 
orthodoxy by saying little about them. Some time before 
it appeared, Charles Blount had published the “Oracles of 
Reason” in a series of “ Letters to Mr. Hobbes and others,” 
but his principles are nearer Herbert's. He gives seven 
fundamental truths of religion, which are the five of that 
nobleman differently worded. 

John or, according to his baptismal name, Janus Junius 
Toland began his sceptical career early, and while a stu- 
dent at Oxford issued a pamphlet proving, to the con- 
sternation of the University, what few would now dispute, 
that “the History of the Tragical Death of Attilius Regulus, 
the Roman Consul, is a Fable.” Toland’s “Christianity 
not Mysterious” was the opening of the general war. It 
appeared the year after Locke’s “ Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity,” and to a certain extent stands on the same ground 
as that book, but is more thoroughgoing and decidedly more 
logical. According to it, there is nothing in the gospel con- 
trary to reason nor above it. He defines mystery as some- 
thing intelligible in itself, but made known by revelation ; 
and as Christianity is a revelation it is no longer mysterious. 
In support of this position he ransacks the Bible with rare 
industry and tolerable success. The Old Testament professes 
to teach a religion right and reasonable. In the New Testa- 
ment, “mystery” sometimes means Christianity before it has 
been preached to people ; when the apostles have explained 
doctrines, they call them “manifested mysteries,” that is, 
mysteries which are so no longer; and finally, the word is 
put for anything veiled in parables, allegories or figures of 
speech. Whatever, then, is either unintelligible or contra- 
dictory in itself, or of which we can only have inadequate 
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ideas, he rejects. It may belong to the theology of the 
schools, but it is no part of his Christianity. It is easy to see 
how this reasoning would tell against the orthodox creeds, 
and, when logically carried out, land Toland in conclusions 
shocking even to his brother Socinians. But he frankly said, 
“T am neither of Paul, nor of Cephas, nor of Apollos, but of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the author and finisher of my 
faith.” The book is cleverly written, and its chief short- 
comings are those inseparable from the Lockeian meta- 
physics. It created abundant excitement, and involved 
greater men than the author in controversies and quarrels. 
It asserts Locke’s doctrine of sensation and reflection as the 
origin of all our ideas, and judges religious theories from the 
standpoint of a rather narrow common sense. Among its 
numerous unfriendly critics was Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
Worcester, in his “ Vindication of the Trinity.” This prelate 
attacked the “Essay on the Understandirg” at the same time, 
seeing there the source of all the Socinian heresies. But he 
had better have been quiet. Unpractised in philosophical 
discussion, he was no match for Locke, who answered him in 
a homely, trenchant and ironically reverent style, and left 
the author of “Christianity not Mysterious” to answer for 
himself. The controversy, half metaphysical and half theo- 
logical, lasted some time, but at length public opinion decreed 
the victory to Locke, and the vexation of conscious defeat 
shortened the days of Stillingfleet. The Grand Jury of Mid- 
dlesex, without, according to Bishop Burnet, having read 
Toland, ordered him to be proceeded against ; and when his 
book found its way into Ireland, the Irish Parliament sen- 
tenced it to be burnt, refusing to hear the author in its defence. 
Dr. South thanked the Archbishop of Dublin for giving the 
“ Mahometan Christian” his deserts, and regretted that En- 
gland had not yet condemned in a similar way Sherlock’s 
“Doctrine of the Trinity.” But Toland was not silenced 
either by the Grand Jury or the Parliament, and the burning 
of his book only added to its popularity. In an edition of the 
“Life and Works of Milton,” when exposing the forgery of the 
“Tcon Basilike,” he illustrated his argument by an allusion to 
fictitious Gospels and Epistles. This led to a controversy 
in which Bayle, Dr. Samuel Clarke and others were mixed 
up. By this time the Socinians were growing shy of him, 
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and not even his pamphlet, “Socinianism truly Stated,” 
succeeded in restoring him to favour. He claimed to have 
discovered in “ Nazarenus” the original plan of Christianity, 
which he said provided for the preservation in the church 
of the distinction between Jews and Gentiles. The Jews 
were to observe the law and to acknowledge the Gentiles as 
brethren ; the Gentiles were to be free from the law, but to 
acknowledge only one God; while both were to be made 
one in Christ by the sanctification of the spirit and the 
renovation of the inward man. A pamphlet called “ Panthe- 
isticon” was conceived in an inferior spirit. In a note to the 
“Dunciad” it is termed the “ Atheist’s Catechism,” though 
the name is enough to free it from the charge of atheism. 
Its philosophy is that of the author of the “ Dunciad” him- 
self as proclaimed in the “Essay on Man :” 


“ All are butyparts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


It tells how the members of a philosophical society resolve to 
practice all the virtues, how as a sort of religious exercise they 
read passages out of Cicero and others, and sing verses suit- 
able to their maxims out of the ancient poets. The worst 
part of the book was that it was printed in red and black, 
and meant apparently to be a satire on the Church Liturgy. 
A mere list of Toland’s numerous works is out of the ques- 
tion. We have counted those mentioned by Des Maizeaux, 
and find as many as forty-five, some of them with titles as 
long as a moderately-sized preface. His life was an inces- 
sant controversy. He was engaged in all political and theo- 
logical disputes, and was sure to have a volume or a pam- 
phlet ready for every question. He seems at one time to 
have been a semi-ambassador. He was on intimate terms 
with the Electress Sophia of Hanover, with Prince Eugene, 
and Harley, Earl of Oxford. Locke, Leibnitz, Defoe, Clarke, 
Bayle, Stillingfleet, are a few of the names associated with 
his own in friendship or in quarrel. Notwithstanding his 
popularity and his royal and noble friends, he died at last 
in poverty ; and the sketch of him is one of the saddest 
chapters in Disraeli’s Calamities of Authors. A few days 
after his death “ An Elegy on the late ingenious Mr. Toland” 
appeared. It was never known whether it was written in 
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ridicule or praise. It is extravagant enough in its lauda- 
tions, saying : 
“To thee we owe, to thy victorious hand, 
A rescued people and a ransomed land.” 


But as it further inquires, has 


“Each jarring element gone angry home, 
And Master Toland a nonens become ?” 


we feel it was meant for satire, though these are the only 
suspicious lines in the whole. But then they are very sus- 
picious. 

It was, however, a pupil of Locke, with a better philo- 
sophy than his master, who in one work did more damage 
to the popular creeds than was done by the many and 
quaintly-titled publications of Toland. Dryden ridiculed 
the Shaftesbury of “ Absalom and Achitophel” for his exer- 
tions to benefit “that two-legged thing, a son,” but would 
scarcely have spoken of the grandson in the same contemp- 
tuous way. The author of the “Characteristics” has not 
only a name in literature as a master of style, and one in 
theology as a freethinker, but through the “ Moralists” and 
“Inquiry concerning Virtue,” he marks out an important 
epoch in the history of moral philosophy. His scepticism 
was the more dangerous because it lurked in writings of 
acknowledged merit—nay, even formed the very ground- 
work of a system which surpassed the theology of the time 
in its conceptions of duty and recognition of the divine in 
nature. He wrote no book on the age, authenticity or 
credibility of the Old Testament, and he never undertook 
either to criticise or expound Christianity ; but he always 
proceeded on principles at which conservative religionists 
shuddered, and displayed a free spirit which made them 
stigmatize him as an infidel. With an occasional apologetic 
expression about “sacred authors” and “Holy Scripture,” 
he practically treated the Bible as one book out of a multi- 
tude, and the biblical characters and writers as men amen- 
able to the judgment of the common reason and conscience 
of mankind. Whatever speculative questions come to him 
he answers from the standpoint of humanity, and questions 
of history he determines by the then current rules of histo- 
rical criticism. He discusses virtue and providence with 
the same freedom, and makes quotations from Herodotus 
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on equal terms with quotations from the books of Kings 
and Chronicles. He holds the opinion first broached by 
Plutarch, that it is better to believe there is no God, than 
that there is a God but He is wicked, for to the Deity 
the highest conceivable goodness necessarily belongs. We 
understand Him best when we practise virtue, and He is 
no more honoured by the praises of bad men or ignorant 
enthusiasts, than a musician is honoured when lauded to 
the skies by flatterers who neither know nor love music. 
He divides religious people into Theists, Polytheists, De- 
monists and Atheists, and evidently believes that popular 
theologians are Polytheists because they worship more ruling 
minds than one, or Demonists because they ascribe evil 
qualities to the ruling minds. The Theists, however, of 
whose doctrines his own writings are an eloquent exposi- 
tion, believe that everything is governed for the best by 
one designing power, good in spite of the clouds which a 
finite eye cannot penetrate, and permanent in the midst of 
change. In maintaining that perfection belongs to the whole, 
he seems to leave no room for sin. According to him, plea- 
sure and pain, good and ill, beauty and deformity, are like 
flowers in a carpet that look bad in the pattern, but mighty 
natural and well in the piece. At times we are inclined 
to think that he abandons a First Cause, loses God in 
nature, and makes men mere organs of the Infinite. But 
his Pantheism is poetry, or a temporary mood or form 
of speech, like that of St. Paul who said, “Out of Him 
(God), and through Him, and to Him, are all things,” though 
the apostle doubtless argued against Athenian opponents 
who said the same thing in a more consistent way. The 
conclusion of the philosophical sermon of Theocles is Shaftes- 
bury’s real doctrine: “ For divinity itself is surely beauteous, 
and of all beautys the brightest; though not a beauteous 
body, but that from whence the beauty of body is derived ; 
not a beauteous plain, but that from whence the plain looks 
beautiful. The river’s beauty, the sea’s, the heaven’s, and 
heavenly constellations, all flow from hence as from a source 
eternal and incorruptible. As beings partake of this, they 
are fair, and flourishing, and happy; as they are lost to 
this, they are deformed, perish’d and lost.” His allusions 
to Scripture questions are scattered and incidental. He 
thinks the Hebrews manifested a servile dependence on the 
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Egyptians, calls Paul fair and generous because he was 
sceptical, speaks kindly of the Emperor Julian and omits 
calling him apostate, evidently puts little faith in Jonah, 
treats Abraham and Jepthah as “ primitive warriors” who 
shared the superstitions of the time concerning human 
sacrifices, and says that a devil and hell, though exploded 
errors to philosophers, may be useful restraints over wretches 
who laugh at the jail and gallows. His position with respect 
to miracles will repay careful meditation. Untroubled by 
historical evidence, and not caring to criticise in detail the 
crowds of ancient and modern wonders and impossibilities, 
he regards them from the standpoint of his own lofty 
Theism, and in a world where all is divine sees neither 
room nor need for interpositions which prove the pre- 
sence of God occasionally, yet imply His absence generally. 
“What,” he asks, “though the sky should suddenly open, 
and all kinds of prodigys appear, voices be heard or charac- 
ters read? What would this evince more than that there 
were certain powers cou’d do all this? But what powers? 
whether one or more, whether superior or subaltern, mortal 
or immortal, wise or foolish, just or unjust, good or bad; 
this would still remain a mystery, as would the true inten- 
tion, the infallibility or certainty of whatever these powers 
asserted. Their word could not be taken in their own case. 
They might silence men indeed, but not convince them, 
since power can never serve as proof for goodness, and good- 
ness is the only pledge of truth.” “This unhinging of 
nature destroys that admirable simplicity of order from 
whence the ONE infinite and perfect principle is known,” and 
“we have before our eyes either the chaos and atoms of the 
Atheists or the magic and demons of the Polytheists. This 
tumultuous system of the universe teaches men to seek for 
Deity in confusion, aud to discover Providence in an trre- 
gular disjointed world. By harmony, order and concord, 
we are made atheists; by irregularity and discord, we are 
convinced of Deity! The world is mere accident if it pro- 
ceed in course; but an effect of wisdom if it runs mad!” 
Among the imperfections of Shaftesbury’s character was his 
inability to appreciate “enthusiasm,” and his consequent 
injustice towards the Crusaders, some French Protestants 
whom persecution had driven to England, and most people 
who displayed that earnestness for a special faith which he 
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thought twin to bigotry and only lacking opportunity to 
develop itself into tyranny. But with all his shortcomings 
as a philosopher and theologian, we accept him as an indis- 
pensable counterpoise to Hobbes and Locke. Whether we 
study him in his own prose poem of the “ Moralists,” or in 
the “Pleasures of the Imagination” of his disciple Aken- 
side, he has a multitude of graces that compensate for a few 
faults, and, though discordant in parts, is admirable in the 
whole. In one sense Shaftesbury was the literary preacher 
of natural morality and religion. Loving to dwell in the 
regions of lofty speculation, he seldom descended to the 
level of the people, and mixed little with the kindred spirits 
who worked towards the same end in a humbler sphere and 
with ruder weapons. He was more at home in metaphy- 
sics than in scripture, and would rather discuss the method 
of God’s life in nature than the controversies which formed 
the stock-in-trade of ordinary heretics and divines. Thus 
he was a favourite of scholars and an inspiration to thinkers, 
but unstudied by the mass of Englishmen. However, the 
celebrated of one age are often the forgotten of another, 
while the genius who is too refined to win the worship of 
the crowd may be the centre of a select circle for genera- 
tions. “The celebrated Toland,” as Voltaire calls him, filled 
the newspapers with his exploits; his name was as well 
known as Queen Anne’s, and his works had more purchasers 
than Milton’s ; but now he is doubly dead. Shaftesbury, his 
contemporary, made little noise in Toland’s time, but he is 
living still. 

The successive works which Anthony Collins published, 
brought the argument home to the church and the people. 
He was an intimate friend of Locke, and one of whose 
future that philosopher entertained great expectations. 
His “ Discourse of Freethinking” is a common-sense expo- 
sition of principles which might well, as we know it did, 
fill the camp of the enemy with terror. Collins professes to 
suppose that nobody will deny the free use of reason any 
more than the free use of eyes. All societies are based on it. 
All conversation takes it for granted. All good springs out of 
it. Freethinking had already notoriously banished the devil 
from the United Provinces, and surely if the same means 
could bring about the same happy results in England, there 
would be cause for universal rejoicing. Perhaps it might 
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afterwards be necessary to reduce the number of the clergy 
when the common enemy was overcome, but they would be 
compensated by the consciousness of the deliverance of their 
fellow-creatures. Besides, why should any Protestants object 
to freethinking? It alone justifies their dissent from Catho- 
licism. And when they established the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, they evidently 
believed it not only innocent, but desirable, to change an 
inherited religion for another and a better. The evils of 
superstition, the pretenders to revelation, the examples of 
Christ and the apostles, and even the theological quarrels 
of the clergy, compel men to think for themselves, otherwise 
how can they tell what to choose and what to refuse in the 
chaos of opinions and the conflict of creeds? Interested 
partizans accuse freethinkers of being infamous, but really 
“they have been the most understanding and virtuous 
people in all ages.” In Greece, they included Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus and Plutarch. In Rome, Varro, 
Cato the Censor, Cicero, Cato of Utica, and Seneca, belonged 
tothem. Among the Jews they reckoned Solomon and Jose- 
phus, while the prophets were some of their foremost repre- 
sentatives, being always in opposition to the priests. In 
Christendom, Origen, Minutius Felix, Synesius, “ My Lord 
Bacon,” Hobbes and Tillotson, were a few out of a multi- 
tude. No name is given without justifying quotations, and 
those from the Hebrew prophets are peculiarly forcible. 
But Collins was unfortunate with his classical authors. He 
was a scholar, but still inferior to men who had made Greek 
and Latin the study of a lifetime, and so he occasionally 
blundered in his translations. This brought down upon 
him Bentley, the “slashing Bentley” of Pope, who was the 
most noted of his many critics. Bentley professed to write 
from Leipsic, under the signature of “ Phileleutherus Lipsi- 
ensis.” He had heard of a society of freethinkers in En- 
gland, and was animated by an ambition to join them. 
Preparatory to applying for admission into the honourable 
fraternity, he read the “ Discourse,” that he might know 
their principles more thoroughly. But here he discovered 
that they were “the most slavish, the most abject and base, 
that human nature is capable of.” Then, using nearly as 
much of Latin and Greek as English, he proceeds to criticise, 
not the argument of Collins, but the quotations, and scarcely 
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passes one without condemnation as a false reading or a 
bad rendering. But a man may have truth on his side even 
if he does not carry classical literature and the ancient 
fathers in his head. The main position of Collins remains 
intact, and he profited by his critic’s superior learning in 
subsequent editions. The “Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion,” which followed the “ Discourse of Free- 
thinking,” excited perhaps as much controversy as any 
theological work ever published. Collins professed himself 
moved to write by Whiston’s fanciful doctrine that the Jews 
had corrupted the text of the Old Testament in order to 
make the reasoning of the apostles on the Messiahship look 
inconclusive and ridiculous. This doctrine he denies. But 
for what purpose? Ostensibly in the interests of Chris- 
tianity ; really in the interests of scepticism. The apostles, 
he argues, undoubtedly built Christianity on the Old Testa- 
ment. They cited the prophecies, and asserted their fulfil- 
ment in their Master. Now, if they were fulfilled, the 
popular faith is established ; if not, it is a dream. Literally, 
however, not one was fulfilled. Any fulfilment, then, could 
only be in a typical or allegorical fashion, or in that general 
way in which we quote the poets, and find illustrations of 
old ideas in modern events. As many ancients interpreted 
Homer allegorically, as the Stoics allegorized the whole 
heathen mythology, as Philo and the Alexandrian Jews did 
the same with the Old Testament, and some Christian 
fathers with the New, so we must allegorize the Hebrew 
prophecies in relation to Jesus. Collins amplifies his argu- 
ment with much learning and acuteness, and leaves no 
doubt of his intention to shew that the uncertainty of his- 
tory makes dogmatic Christianity inexcusable. In three 
years, thirty-five replies and criticisms were published. 
Bishops, clergymen, Presbyterian ministers and laymen, 
furbished up their armour and entered the lists. Then he 
answered his answerers in the “Scheme of Literal Prophecy 
Considered.” In this latter work he examines every text, 
and adduces weighty reasons for the assertion that no pro- 
phecy was literally accomplished in the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. But at the same time he makes a point of invari- 
ably speaking of Christ in terms of genuine reverence. An 
elaborate section on Daniel is a good illustration of his 
critical powers. Starting from Porphyry’s remark that the 
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book of Daniel is true up to the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and false after it, he comes to conclusions most of 
which modern criticism accepts as established results of 
science. He says that the book was ascribed to Daniel, 
but not written by him. His chief reasons are, that Ezekiel 
implies that Daniel was an old man in that prophet’s days, 
whereas he is a youth in the book itself. It has many 
derivations from the Greek, which language was then un- 
known to the Jews. The name is omitted among the pro- 
phets recited in Ecclesiasticus. The Chaldee portion is 
written in the style of a later time. The Jews were accus- 
tomed to compose books for fictitious authors. It was not 
admitted into the Septuagint translation, the present Greek 
version inserted there being Theodotion’s, of the second cen- 
tury A.D. And from many peculiarities the author appears 
plainly to be a writer of things past. To the bitter personal 
attacks made upon him as an unsettler of the faith, Collins 
replies that the only means of attaining happiness here and 
hereafter is a sincere endeavour to know and obey the will 
of God, and that the free exercise of reason, accompanied 
by a virtuous life, is better than a paradise of fools. He 
was associated with Leibnitz in maintaining the doctrine 
of Necessity against Dr. Samuel Clarke, and his arguments 
settled the wavering mind of Priestley. Thus he determined 
the course of Unitarianism during half a century. The 
Arians opposed him, their descendants borrowed from him, 
and he exercised the most influence in a department where 
he possessed least truth. 

Pope unfairly makes Dr. Matthew Tindal a hero of the 
“Dunciad.” Tindal had been a Roman Catholic, and Pope 
could not forgive his desertion. He left Protestantism in 
James the Second’s time, and for that alone is numbered 
by Macaulay with “infamous apostates.” Hitherto, the 
freethinkers have had no satirical poets and no eloquent 
historians, so Tindal still endures the double injustice. But 
his “Christianity as old as the Creation, or the Gospel a 
Republication of the Religion of Nature,” is the work of a 
clear thinker and a sincere man. It was published a few 
years after Wollaston’s “Religion of Nature Delineated,” 
but is not hampered by that thoughtful author's overstrained 
metaphysics, and grapples with the questions which death 
forced Wollaston to leave unanswered. Tindal’s position is 
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closely allied to Lord Herbert’s—that supposed special reve- 
lations add no truth to the original revelation through the 
light of reason and the moral law. He called the com- 
batants on both sides from their barren controversies on the 
Bible back to first principles, and asserted that the treasure, 
about whose presence or absence in the Hebrew writings 
they were disputing, was lying unclaimed at their own 
doors. The true religion, he argues, is perfect ; it is neither 
capable of addition nor diminution, but is immutable as the 
Author himself. God wishes all men to come to the know- 
ledge of His truth, and teaches them it ; and Christianity, 
if it be of God, though the name is of late date, is yet as 
old as human nature, and the very law of our creation. 
God’s service is reasonable, and of its parts reason is the 
sole judge, as the eye is of light and the ear of sound. The 
design of the gospel was not to add to the perfect law, but 
to free men from the load of superstition mixed up with it. 
Its first preacher, by living up to his sublime teachings, has 
set us anoble example. God, being infinitely happy in Him- 
self, created us not for the sake of His own glory, which 
cannot be increased, but for our good. Sin is acting con- 
trary to-our nature, and our duty consists in copying the 
divine original, imitating Him in our extensive love for man, 
and thus growing like Him who is all perfection and all 
happiness. The better to enable us to serve Him, God has 
sown in our hearts seeds of pity, humanity and tenderness, 
and made well-being depend on virtue. So good is He, that 
even the penalties attached to His laws are for our advan- 
tage, and we are benefited by every natural punishment for 
breaking them. The justice by which God is righteous in 
all His actions, and the mercy by which He is beneficent, 
are inherent in the Divine Nature, and infinite and eternal 
as Himself. The effects of His justice never extend to 
annihilation ; He chastises His children not out of spite or 
self-interest, but because He loves them, and cannot bear 
to see them remaining in the miserable state inseparable 
from sin and wickedness. He requires nothing for Himself, 
not even the worship we render Him, nor the faith we are 
to have in Him; and it is as true in divinity as it is in 
politics, that the godd of the people is the supreme law. 
Mistaken men lay stress on beliefs, but Christ and the 
apostles taught love, which nature also teaches. Whatever 
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goes against this inward light has no divine authority, for 
external revelation cannot make that the will of God which 
is unworthy of Him. Arbitrary and merely positive pre- 
cepts, neither conducing to the honour of God nor the good 
of man, are no parts of religion. The law of nature and the 
gospel are both summed up in loving God with a perfect 
love that casts out all fear, and all whom He has created 
as He himself loves them. Superstitions, and the many 
mischiefs that men have done to one another on account of 
religion, are the consequence of abandoning these primitive 
truths. People clothe God with their own human infirmi- 
ties. They invent mediatory beings. They think He de- 
lights in pain, and so torment themselves. They imagine 
that the less mercy they shew to their bodies, the more He 
will shew to their souls. Sometimes they get the reputa- 
tion of saints by acting the part of devils, so that their 
notions of God only tend to make them worse men. Salva- 
tion from such and all other evils must be sought in adher- 
ence to those laws which are God’s nature, and, being im- 
mutable as Himself, are independent of priest-created creeds 
and ceremonies. Baptism, confession, anointing with oil, 
the laying on of hands, praying in a particular place, are 
things indifferent, in which God leaves us at liberty to act 
as we please. If religion consists in imitating the perfec- 
tions of God, what perfection do these customs imitate ? 
Surely none! They who, to magnify revelation, weaken 
the force of the religion of nature and reason, really strike 
at the root of all religion. For revelation itself, as an appeal 
to reason, must acknowledge it as judge; and if we grant 
that it may contradict what it thus appeals to, reason and 
revelation are both destroyed at once. Even if Scripture 
be our rule, it is only reason can make it so. For we can 
no more do without reason than one man can see with 
another man’s eyes, or one ship be guided by the helm of 
another. Therefore Isaiah reasoned with the Jews, and Paul 
with the Gentiles, to make them remember things which 
their ancestors had lost or themselves forgotten. And now 
also the bulk of mankind must be able to distinguish between 
religion and superstition, whatever those may say who preach 
reliance on authority. Nor are we justified in saving our- 
selves by trusting to Scripture, and God sets no value on 
such a blind faith. Besides, we see that, after all, Abraham, 
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David, Solomon, Paul, Barnabas, and other biblical cha- 
racters, were men of like passions with ourselves. Some 
Scripture writers exalted things indifferent, and some used 
a mystical and inconsistent language. Then sometimes 
things are commanded which our consciences tell us it 
would be wrong to do. Very often reason is departed from, 
and human parts and passions imputed to God. Even 
many New-Testament precepts are delivered hyperbolically, 
or else expressed in a loose, general and undetermined 
manner. The truth is, there is no safe course except distin- 
guishing in all cases by the unclouded light of nature. So 
doing, we shall hold that the gospel does and can make no 
alterations in the relation between men and God. Even its 
own truth and beauty, which can scarcely be exaggerated, 
must be determined by how far it is a republication or 
restoration of the religion founded on the eternal fitness of 
things, and given by God to us all in the very constitution 
of humanity. In this abstract of Tindal’s system, we have 
adhered pretty closely to his own words. He wrote the 
book in his old age, and at the close of a stormy but upright 
political life. Warburton abuses him as “a kind of bastard 
Socrates.” We call him by the name which he himself 
preferred—“a Christian Deist.” What we have already 
said sufficiently explains the Deist. He supplemented it 
with Christian on better grounds than many persons have 
whose claims to that title are undisputed. 

Annet’s “Life of David” has the faults, but few of the 
merits, of Paine’s “Age of Reason.” Dodwell’s “Christianity 
not founded on Argument” is sufficiently described by its 
title. Woolston’s suggestive theory of the miracles was 
spoiled by his own scurrilous arguments and rude wit. The 
numerous works of Thomas Chubb are almost as scriptural 
as those of a Puritan divine, whole pages being compilations 
of texts. He believed Jesus the foremost Son of God, and 
primitive Christianity, though misrepresented by Paul, the 
best religion. If living now, he would be an advanced 
Unitarian, or one of the broadest members of the Broad 
Church. 

While the freethinking commoners were keeping up a 
constant tumult of battle, an English peer, an ex-Secretary 
of State, and perhaps the most brilliant man of his genera- 
tion, remained silent, though he was more than suspected 
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of being the greatest heretic of all. In an age when all 
statesmen were corrupt, he was most corrupt. He was at 
the same time the presiding genius of the English Cabinet 
and the secret ally of France. Though he professed to ridi- 
cule the philosophy of Hobbes, no man’s life afforded a more 
practical exemplification of it. He was false to his friends 
while alive, and maligned them when dead. As a states- 
man, he was a Tory, though his theories led to republicanism, 
and a champion of the High-church faction, though he re- 
jected Christianity. But with his personal character, and 
the part he played in the councils of the nation in an age 
when “every man had his price,” and ladies of the bed- 
chamber and royal mistresses were as powerful as prime 
ministers, we have little to do, except incidentally. His 
friends, Swift, Pope and Atterbury, are sometimes thought 
to have been freethinkers like himself, though Pope was 
nominally a Roman Catholic, Atterbury a bishop, and Swift 
wishing to be one. According to this theory, Pope’s “ Essay 
on Man” is Bolingbroke’s philosophy put into verse. There 
can be no doubt that the central idea of the poem is Boling- 
broke’s, for his own letters to Swift, written before its pub- 
lication, contain the outline. There seems fair evidence, 
too, of the existence formerly of a fuller sketch, where the 
argument, illustrations and whole scheme, are drawn out at 
tolerable length. Thus it is probable that when Pope calls 
St. John, “guide, philosopher and friend,” the largest mean- 
ing of his words is nearest the truth. Objections at the 
time of publication to the “ Essay on Man,” were, that it 
left no room for miracles, and offered a complete system of 
things without Christ and the Bible. We scarcely suppose 
that Pope saw the full drift of the doctrines of which he 
was made the brilliant expounder. That knowledge came 
afterwards, when he was introduced to Warburton, whose 
inventive genius soon discovered an occult orthodoxy in 
passages of plain freethinking, and a dogmatic Christianity 
in Pantheistic hymns. After Bolingbroke’s return from 
exile and forced exclusion from the scene of his ancient 
parliamentary triumphs, when not occupied as a political 
pamphleteer he was thinking and talking philosophy and 
theology. His opinions, though unpublished, were well 
known, and the world anxiously wondered what literary 
shape they would take at last. Finally they were published 
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posthumously. He left his manuscripts for this purpose to 
his friend David Mallet, at that time Under-Secretary of 
State, and himself a freethinker. Mallet, who had as little 
principle as Bolingbroke, was willing to sell his legacy to 
the political friends of the dead peer. These, however, 
would not pay the price needed to save the memory of their 
former chief from obloquy, and themselves as pious Church- 
men from the shame of infidel leadership. Nor were the 
friends of religion inclined to buy off the attack. The editor 
had evidentiy a high opinion of the works bequeathed to 
him, and a spiteful joy in imagining the havoc they would 
create. On the forenoon of the day when they were announced 
to appear, he met an eminent Church dignitary in the streets, 
and, taking out his watch, said, “My Lord, it is now, I see, 
11 oclock ; Christianity will tremble at a quarter to 12.” 
This was true enough of the orthodoxy of the time, but now 
Bolingbroke’s speculations are forgotten, and Christianity 
keeps its even pulse. These posthumous works are un- 
doubtedly the finest productions of the author’s genius. 
They display a wonderful range of reading, considering the 
active part which their writer took in the history of the 
time, abundant metaphysical ingenuity and quickness of 
perception, and a literary style unapproached by any of his 
contemporaries. The theology consists in a series of “ Essays 
on Human Knowledge,” and fragments of some unarranged 
essays, all in “ Letters to Alexander Pope, Esq.” A perusal 
of them reveals the inspiring philosophy of the “ Essay on 
Man,” and makes us feel the essential unfairness of those 
passages in the “Dunciad” where Pope hurls his satire 
against freethinkers who were certainly no more heterodox 
than his own almost adored correspondent. Bolingbroke was 
a Theist who feared to ascribe attributes to God. The con- 
stitution of the heavens and the earth proved power and 
wisdom for him, but scarcely justice and goodness, Still 
he was willing to say, Whatever is, is right. As might be 
expected from the doctrines of his disciple Pope, he had no 
sympathy with a-priori divines, and called it madness to 
talk of imitating God. He hada profound scorn for every- 
body who thought they could understand the Divine Nature 
or explain the ways of Providence. His definition of insanity 
would be enthusiasm and metaphysical theology ; and to 
him Plato, Leibnitz, Dr. 8. Clarke, St. Paul, and even “my 
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good friend the B. of C.,” were neither more nor less than 
lunatics with temporary gleams of reason. He wishes to 
be the representative of enlightened common sense, and to 
draw men from the presumptuous fancies of theologians to 
the facts of nature and life. The Hebrew Jehovah was the 
local deity of a race who strolled into Egypt. Joshua was 
more cruel than Pizarro. Paul was a “cabbalistical com- 
mentator” who imported doctrines into Christianity different 
from those of Christ, and whose chief merit was that he 
recommended reason, though he seldom practised it. Christ, 
who never called himself God, did not teach a complete 
morality, and many duties omitted by him, and for which 
his system leaves no room, are laid down by Seneca, 
Epictetus and others. The proper name of Trinitarianism 
is Tritheism. They who pretend to explain the Trinity 
only perplex it the more, and what is unintelligible in 
Plato is no better in the Christian Fathers who sanctified 
this heathen lore. Even Cudworth, the best of modern 
divines who have treated on it, leaves you where he found 
you, and gives you a nonsensical paraphrase of nonsense. 
Locke is a great man, and so is Bacon. Locke, indeed, is 
so great that sometimes he succeeds in making Paul intel- 
ligible. As for mankind in general, as they differ from 
the splendid scapegrace Henry St. John Viscount Boling- 
broke, they give way to superstition which is a folly, or 
enthusiasm which is a crime. Chrysostom’s ninety homilies 
on Matthew and eighty-seven on John, only remind him of 
a Puritanical parson who preached one hundred and nineteen 
sermons on the 119th Psalm ; and popular sermons are mainly 
like that of the Scotch Presbyterian who told his hearers that 
immorality had slain its thousands, but morality its tens 
of thousands. Occasionally, vague allusions regard the 
miracles of the Old and New Testament as historical ; but 
the general philosophy excludes them, and the criticisms 
on the authorship, age and peculiarities of the Bible shew 
that, in his estimation, it is untrustworthy as a basis for 
such stupendous disturbances of nature as miracles would 
be. On the whole, Bolingbroke is not only the cleverest, but 
one of the most extreme of the English freethinkers. But 
his theological productions have the same curse as his life. 
There is plenty of intellect, but no heart ; they are brilliant 
as polished marble and as cold. He writes about religion 
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like a man who has contemplated but never experienced 
it, or as the poets of his time, Pope pre-eminently, wrote 
about women, whom they studied, admired, flattered and 
cajoled, but neither trusted nor loved. Apart from his Deity 
being simply powerful and intelligent, and lacking justice 
and goodness, we miss in him that spirit of natural piety 
and repose in the Perfect Will which so charm us in Lord 
Herbert. His God is a Force who governs the universe on 
the same principles on which his votary would have governed 
England, and his immortality rests on a perhaps, but does 
not venture on a probability. In spite of his eloquent talk, 
religion was really no more with him than it was with 
Hobbes—an engine of government. In these very “ Essays 
on Human Knowledge,” he says, “I neither expect nor desire 
to see any public revision made of the present system of 
Christianity. I should fear an attempt to alter the esta- 
blished religion as much as they who have the most bigot 
attachment to it, and for reasons as good as theirs, though 
not entirely the same.” This explains how he was able to 
be the representative politician of the Tories, and how in 
all his works there is no friendly notice of the freethinkers, 
whose theology was so near his own. But these men spoke 
publicly, and were all stanch partizans of the Whig inte- 
rest. In Bolingbroke’s later days he was visited by Voltaire, 
then rising into fame, and whose theological spirit was 
closely akin to his own. It is said that he gave some sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the “ Henriade,” which was 
as yet unpublished. It is a pity that Voltaire did not in 
return teach him political liberalism and theological honesty. 
It was quite in accordance with the selfish policy of his 
whole life that, though he was too cautious to assail the 
established religion while living, he should lay a train for 
its destruction as soon as he died. Boswell quotes with 
approbation a poem by that eminent defender of the faith, 
David Garrick, which, among other things, tells how, 
“The same sad day to Church and State, 
So for our sins "twas fixed by fate, 
A double stroke was given ; 
Black as the whirlwinds of the north, 
St. John’s, fell genius issued forth, 
And Pelham’s fled to heaven ;” 


and Dr. Johnson says, “Sir, he was a scoundrel and a 
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coward ; a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against re- 
ligion and morality ; a coward because he had not the cou- 
rage to fire it off himself, but left half-a-crown to a beggarly 
Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death.” The philo- 
sophy of Bolingbroke was superior to that of Hobbes, but 
imperfect still, because it had no basis in the moral instincts ; 
yet Hobbes was better than his philosophy, and Bolingbroke 
was worse. The memory of some men’s lives, as Milton’s 
for instance, diffuses a fragrance over all their works, and 
we love them both for the authors’ sakes and their own 
merits. With others, such as Bolingbroke, it is different. 
Their memory lies like a gloomy shadow athwart the pomp 
of rhetoric and the splendours of imagination. We do not 
believe in an Inquisitor-general preaching toleration, and 
Satan expatiating on the graces of piety. Among the heretics 
of the time, Bolingbroke is foremost in mastery of the sub- 
ject, and scatters jewels in his dust-heaps with such a pro- 
digal hand that the patience of searchers is always rewarded. 
But we had rather that his writings came to us anonymously. 
We suspect even Truth herself when she bears credentials 
from the Secretary of State for Queen Anne and the Pre- 
tender, the English minister and the betrayer of his country’s 
interests to France, the offspring of republicans and the 
literary chief of the Tories, the zealous defender of the Esta- 
blished Church and the Coryphzeus of the enemies who aimed 
at its downfall. 

The vice which was want of honesty in Bolingbroke ex- 
isted in the milder form of want of moral courage in most 
of his brother freethinkers. Shaftesbury repeatedly professes 
a belief in the mysteries of the popular Christianity in the 
very works which are antagonistic. He seldom also misses 
an opportunity of having a fling at those whom posterity 
cannot but regard as his partners in one enterprize. He 
had episcopal friendships, and was an hereditary legislator. 
The constitution in Church and State was imperfect, but it 
was suited to the times, and, in nations, movements must be 
slow to be safe. So we suppose he reasoned. There can be 
no doubt that, notwithstanding his protestations, he was an 
outsider. It is an open question whether we call his conduct 
dishonesty, policy or timidity. But, at any rate, his incon- 
sistency was no worse than the Maurician subtlety which 
sees a pledge of liberty in Subscription to Articles, and an 
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expression of Fatherly love in the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed. Lord Herbert alone seems to have been 
thoroughly straightforward, with no mental reservations, and 
no ingenious scriptural arguments to prove unscriptural pro- 
positions. Hobbes is lavish in quotations, and, to judge 
from him, the Bible writers teach, Christ illustrates, and 
God governs the world, according to the doctrines of the 
“Leviathan.” The freethinkers often arrayed texts in their 
defence as numerously as the clergy did in attack. We 
constantly feel, however, that they were insincere. They 
must have known that the apostles did not hold Collins’ 
notion of an allegorical fulfilment of the prophecies, or 
Woolston’s theory of the miracles as symbolic stories. Why, 
then, did they refuse to speak out plainly, and say, We do 
not believe? We may plead these extenuating circumstances 
on their behalf. They lived in bigoted times, when even 
the profession of Unitarianism was penal, and its advocates 
driven to print their books at imaginary places, with the 
significant names of Eleutheropolis, Irenopolis, or Freystadt. 
So for their own safety’s sake, and, as they thought, the better 
chance of victory, the freethinkers fought under false colours. 
They created supposititious Rabbis, they invented argumen- 
tative Mahometans, they discovered unreal manuscripts, 
they feigned a reverence they did not feel, they turned round 
to embrace their pursuers and smote them under the fifth 
rib. All this was wrong, we grant. They understood too 
literally St. Paul’s becoming all things to all men, and 
craftily catching enemies with guile. But freethinking deceit 
was begotten by orthodox bigotry. The clergy persecuted, 
and the heretics tried to avoid martyrdom. If, then, we 
throw stones, let us throw them impartially. Christianity 
itself was a moral and spiritual protest against Paganism, 
and naturally bred martyrs. For centuries its disciples 
could only escape persecution by abandoning their faith. 
It was an easy thing to offer incense or to join a procession, 
but then to do this was also to deny Christ. But freethink- 
ing is not a religion. As its name imports, it is mainly an 
intellectual protest. So if men lacked courage to begin with, 
their heresy would not bestow it. Ingenuity detected many 
loopholes by which they might evade the law and still be 
freethinkers. We blame the bigots who made the loopholes 
tempting, and we blame the men who used them unworthily. 
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Conventional religionists mourned over what they called 
the recklessness and irreverence of freethinkers, who seemed 
to mean licence when they cried liberty, and to undermine 
religion while pretending a righteous indignation against 
superstition. But what was to be done? The newly-roused 
theological intellect could only choose between daring expe- 
ditions in quest of truth and a wilful plunge into deeper 
darkness. Experience has shewn the wisdom of the choice 
which decided for the former. The errors of freemen are 
their schoolmasters ; those of slaves are but the rivets of 
heavier chains. Both Churchmen and Dissenters looked 
shyly even on the moderate liberalism of Archbishop Til- 
lotson, and insisted on damming up, till they burst out as 
a destructive deluge, the waters which, under his guidance, 
promised to flow like a Nile over the arid Egypt of ortho- 
doxy. They would have the old, old creeds, and would not 
put away childish things when they became men. Atha- 
nasius was the only safeguard from atheism, and the throne 
of God was built on the eternal punishment of man. A 
glance at the incidental literature of the controversy on the 
orthodox side, reveals some strange spectacles. By turns 
we are indignant at the so-called schemes of Christianity, 
look with wonder at the puerility of the arguments, and 
with a smile at the incongruity between the gravity of the 
cause and the character of many of its champions. Think 
of Dean Swift, fresh from some correspondence with Stella 
or Vanessa, salving his conscience and drowning the memory 
of his victim’s reproaches by stinging sarcasms, which pos- 
sessed the treble merit of wounding a foe, serving the Church 
and helping himself to a bishopric! Think of Sir Richard 
Steele issuing from a debtor’s prison, or cold-bandaging his 
head after a midnight orgie, to prove the Christian hero 
the only great man! Addison’s “Essay on the Evidences of 
Christianity” is peculiarly free from sound reasoning and 
reliable statements. Collins was ridiculed for his shallow 
scholarship against Christianity, and Addison, writing in its 
defence, laid himself equally open. Macaulay says, “ He 
assigns as grounds for his religious belief, stories as absurd 
as that of the Cock-Lane Ghost, and forgeries as rank as 
Ireland’s Vortigern, puts faith in the lie about the thunder- 
ing legion, is convinced that Tiberius moved the senate to 
admit Jesus among the gods, and pronounces the letter of 
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Agbarus, king of Edessa, to be a record of great authority.” 
Young may be said to have written a controversial poem in 
his “Night Thoughts.” Lorenzo represents the whole society 
of freethinkers. But the poet paints them worse than they 
are, in order that his own arguments may seem better than 
they are. Much of the really fine writing about God, the 
religious teachings of nature, and the dignity of man pro- 
phesying immortality, might have been spared. It is all 
true, and creditable both to the head and heart of the poet, 
but it is beside the question, and might be used just as well 
by Shaftesbury. The peculiar revelations of Christianity, 
according to Young, are the nothingness of this life, and the 
perdition which awaits the mistaken disciples of virtue in 
the next. But why need we care to live at all, if a soul 
immortal, 


“Thrown into tumult, troubled or alarmed 
At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Resembles ocean into tempest tossed 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly”? 


And who would not deem annihilation preferable to immor- 
tality, and take refuge from a diabolical theology in atheism, 
if the agonized eloquence of the damned soul in Young’s 
“Last Day” is to meet with no pitying answer from the 
skies? Common sense cannot but sympathize to some extent 
with the female freethinkers whom the poet thus satirizes 
in his “ Love of Fame :” 


“Since Sundays have no balls, the well-dressed belle 
Shines in the pew, but smiles to hear of hell, 
And casts an eye of sweet disdain on all 
Who listen less to Collins than St. Paul. 
Dear Tillotson! be sure the best of men, 
Nor thought he more than thought great Origen. 
Though once upon a time he misbehaved, 
Poor Satan! doubtless he'll at length be saved.” 


Some of the defences of orthodoxy to which we have 
alluded incidentally, such as Baxter’s criticism of Lord Her- 
bert and Bentley's fierce attack on Collins, were far sur- 
passed by several others. But in philosophical grasp of the 
subject, and perception of the inner life of religion, none are 
satisfactory. They display more faith in history, and offer 
a dogmatic system of Christianity ; but, on the whole, the 
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freethinkers are stronger than their opponents. Abundance 
of learning, exuberance of wit, or a great, though perverted, 
logical power, cannot atone for a cause labouring under an 
absence of natural reason and moral beauty. Dr. Lardner’s 
“Credibility” is a monument of scholarship and candour. 
But if it does admirably what its author intended, still it 
does not do what was needed. The times demanded argu- 
ments addressed to the intellect and conscience, and proof 
was asked of the harmony of Christianity with human 
instincts and the order of nature. Does not Lardner lose 
sight of the citadel in the vastness of outer walls? After 
all, his great work is beside the real question at issue. 
Granting everything he asks for, the deepest problems still 
remain unsolved. These do not belong to ecclesiastical 
history. They are unaffected by the authenticity of the 
Gospels and the reality of miracles. The relation of God 
to nature, the moral difficulties of any doctrine of Provi- 
dence, the varieties of national character and individual 
fortune, and the inscrutable mysteries of eternity —these 
are Sphinx riddles which God alone can help us to solve, 
and labyrinths through which God alone can guide us. 

sut if Lardner be unsatisfactory, Warburton is more so. 
Lardner is indisputably a fair and open-minded man, and 
his religious character is unblemished. Every page he wrote 
impresses us as the work of an honest seeker after truth, 
who does not shut his eyes when he expects to see unwel- 
come sights. Not so, however, with Warburton. It does 
not tell well for him that one who had 


“Drunk with drunkards, lived with sinners, 
Herded with infidels for dinners, 
Caught their humour, aped their plan, 
And laughed at God to laugh with man,” 


should afterwards become the most paradoxical defender, 
not only of Christianity, but of Mosaism. What can be 
more self-refuting than his argument in the “Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses”? A belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishinents is necessary to the preservation of society. 
Therefore the ancient philosophers taught such a state to 
the people, yet had no faith in it themselves. Solitary 
among the legislators of the old world, Moses kept silent 
on this all-important point, yet Judaism lived. How? It 
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must throughout its long life have been supernaturally 
protected, and the mission of Moses must have been pecu- 
liarly divine. The theory bears the stamp of sophistry on 
its face. It cannot get over the two-sided objection that 
if Moses did not believe in immortality, his religion was 
inferior ; and that if he believed in it, but did not teach 
it, he himself was worthless. Never was learning so wasted 
as Warburton’s. Never did conceit delude a man into a 
more indefensible position than his. The book convinced 
nobody, and is now merely a curiosity of literature. It 
raised more difficulties than it explained, and justified 
Churchill’s satire, from which we have before quoted, that 


“To prove himself a man of note 
He in defence of Scripture wrote ; 
So long he wrote, and long about it, 
That ev’n believers ’gan to doubt it.” 


Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion” is a work of a far 
higher order of mind, but so well known that we need not 
characterize it. It is enough to say that, though Nature has 
her difficulties, they are not like those of the popular theo- 
logy. Her varied gifts, which entail temporary disadvan- 
tages on the less fortunate, are different from a special reve- 
lation that entails eternal damnation on the ignorant and 
unconvinced. The sufferings that her laws bring on the 
innocent through the sins of the guilty, do not free the 
guilty, and are not vicarious in character. And, above all, 
we may triumph over the difficulties of nature by the faith 
that the Divine Wisdom will satisfy our doubts hereafter, 
and win from our souls the response, All was well, even 
what we deemed evil; all was sunshine, though we were 
blind. But Butler’s revelation confirms the difficulties it 
should explain, and multiplies them. We turn to it for 
comfort, but it is dark and pitiless. It makes the anomalies 
of a day the facts of eternity. Our anxiety becomes despair, 
and a passing shadow perpetual darkness. 

In many respects, the Broad Churchmen of this age corre- 
spond to the Liberal Churchmen of Tillotson’s time. Like 
him, they have no room in their theology either for the 
Athanasian Creed or eternal punishments. But in biblical 
criticism they go farther than he ventured. Tindal would 
scarcely object to Jowett’s interpretation of St. Paul, or 
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Bolingbroke to Colenso’s books on the Pentateuch. In 
many respects also the Unitarians of to-day, who are histo- 
rically descended from the Presbyterians who opposed the 
freethinkers, are nearer to the freethinkers than to their 
own ancestors. They practise all the freedom and adopt 
many of the conclusions of the freethinkers ; the chief dif- 
ferences are, that they have sounder canons of criticism and 
a healthier spiritual philosophy. Still the liberal phases 
of modern theology are not born directly of the movement 
in the last century. Heresy in England, after Hume and 
Gibbon, gradually sunk into lower strata of society and a 
less educated class of men. It found spokesmen in Paine 
and Carlile ; it associated itself with the materialistic athe- 
ism of D’Holbach and the social schemes of Robert Owen. 
At present the lineal representatives of the old English free- 
thinkers are the secularists, some indifferent and some mere 
negationists, but all without original speculation, and mostly 
destitute of influence. But while in England the spirit of 
freedom dwindled, and abandoned the halls of aristocracy 
and learning for the haunts of the populace and the plat- 
forms of demagogues, it found that congenial home in France 
and Germany which was denied by the land of its birth. 
Voltaire began with his first tragedy, “(£dipe,” in 1718, a 
war against the priesthood that lasted till his death. But 
France at that time gave a cold welcome to the genius of 
her young iconoclast. Only English public opinion could 
repeat with any sympathy the lines, 


“Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense, 
Notre crédulité fait tout leur science.” 


In 1728, their author came here and found that our insular 
courage treated modern faiths as boldly as he treated Pagan- 
ism. He grew intimate with Bolingbroke, who may be 
pictured as a veteran knight training his squire to the use 
of arms, or an aged professor initiating an ambitious pupil 
into the mysteries of the schools, meanwhile illustrating 
how a sarcasm may sometimes cut deeper than a sword, 
and ridicule scatter the foes who are too strong for his argu- 
ments. There can be no doubt that Voltaire’s three years’ 
residence in this country, just in the dawn of his own 
powers, and when Collins, Tindal and the freethinkers were 
among our literary magnates, ripened his raw speculations, 
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and fixed for life his theological career. Bayle’s “ Diction- 
ary” represented mainly philosophical scepticism, and among 
the five principal errors for which the Consistory of Rotter- 
dam condemned it, only one is biblical—“ the tendency of 
the whole article on David.” But Voltaire carried Bayle’s 
scepticism into every department of thought ; he explored 
ecclesiastical history,incessantly repeating Montaigne’sques- 
tion, “ What do we know?” with malicious pleasure inces- 
santly answering, “ Nothing.” Whether for good or for evil, 
this brilliant Frenchman w as the means by which our free- 
thinkers crossed the Channel, and governed the opinions of 
men to whom they remained unknown. But if the worst 
side of their nature was exaggerated in France, the better 
side grew into grand proportions in Germany. Bolingbroke, 
Toland, Collins and others, were imported, and either trans- 
lated in full or sown broadcast in striking extracts. The 
Teutonic spirit moves slowly, but surely ; and though making 
less noise, gets over more ground than its lively French 
neighbour. It rapidly assimilated the results of English 
inquiry, but was not content to rest in them. They awoke 
its long sleeping powers, and in a few years the pupil dis- 
tanced the teacher. A rare metaphysical genius, wider 
learning, and, above all, better methods, enabled it to master 
problems which had no existence for its more superficial 
inspirer, and to conquer conclusions which time has woven 
into a harmonious system. The halting rationalism of Semler 
was outgrown, and a new era inaugurated, by the publica- 
tions of Lessing. This great man risked his well-won repu- 
tation in literature and art for the sake of free speech in 
theology. His edition of the so-called “ Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments,” accompanied by introductions and comments from 
himself, dealt frankly with the difficulties both of the Old 
Testament and the New, while his pregnant little book on 
the “Education of the Human Race” married philosophy 
to religion, and the processes of revelation to the course of 
history. The work of critical investigation and reconstruc- 
tion begun by Lessing towards the ‘end of his days, was 

cairied on after him by younger aspirants whose numbers 
were constantly recruited, and whose equipments were better 
because they were more specially theological. The severer 
rationalism of Paulus, on whom the mantle of Semler fell ; 
the liberal and profound, yet sometimes mystical, spiritualism 
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of Schleiermacher ; the Hegelian logic and mythical theories 
of Strauss ; the attempted mediation between authority and 
reason of Neander ; and the startling propositions of Baur,— 
are now well-known facts, and the influence exercised by them 
and their followers and borrowers is patent to all. They 
may have shortcomings here and extravagances there, but 
they are healthy on the whole; and if among them are 
many banes, there are also as many antidotes. One way 
or another, to them it is owing that even German orthodoxy 
has a heterodox sound to Anglicans and Dissenters. But 
when we contemplate the tree, mighty in trunk and luxu- 
riant in foliage, from whose summits high-soaring specu- 
lators may survey the horizon of thought, and beneath whose 
shade common men may shelter, it is worth while to re- 
member that at the root lies the acorn of the English free- 
thinkers. Coleridge imported the philosophy of Germany 
into our national theology, and so far enriched it, but stood 
aloof from the criticism which would have enriched it still 
more. Broad-church divines have, however, recently im- 
ported the criticism; and the Privy Council, by asserting 
its legality, has promised a bright future to the Establish- 
ment, if it is brave enough to be honest, or honest enough 
to be brave. The Unitarians, pursuing an independent 
course, have welcomed the returning exile in a heartier 
fashion. In the philosophy of religion, Schleiermacher re- 
presents them better than Priestley; and in criticism, with 
not a few points of difference, many regard De Wette and 
Ewald, and even Strauss and Baur, as greater authorities 
than Lardner and Belsham. For our own part, making 
allowance for one-sided metaphysics, imperfect scholarship, 
an occasional irreverence in tone, and frequent rash con- 
clusions, we hold that, taking them all in all, the English 
freethinkers deserve to be reckoned among the worthies of 
history and the fathers of modern thought. 
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IL—THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


Das Johanneische Evangelium nach seiner Eigenthiimlich- 
keit geschildert und erklart (The Gospel of St. John : its 
Characteristic Features described and explained). Von 
Chr. Ernst Luthardt. Niirnberg. 1852-53. 

Die Johanneischen Schriften iibersetzt und erklart (The 
Johannine Writings translated and explained). Von 
Heinrich Ewald. Gottingen. 1861. 


THERE is, we think, no book in the New Testament which 
more engages the affections than the Gospel of St. John. 
It does not instruct our moral faculty and give us rules of 
conduct, like the Sermon on the Mount and the Epistle 
of James ; it does not agitate our souls with a tumult of 
mingled despair and aspiration, and stimulate our energies 
to the verge of enthusiasm, like the kindling eloquence of 
Paul ; it does not surround us with gorgeous imagery, and 
carry us aloft on the strong wings of poetic daring, appeal- 
ing at once to our wonder, our imagination and our fears, 
like the Apocalypse ; but, more than any of these, it takes 
the heart captive, and melts it into tenderness with its soft 
tones of melody. It is pervaded by a spirit of love which 
constitutes its innermost fibre, and runs through every suc- 
cessive scene to the close. Proceeding from the deepest and 
widest sympathy with humanity, it makes but a sparing 
use of terror, and rather wins the mind by the natural 
attractions of virtue and truth. It pictures in dark colours 
the wickedness of the world and its enmity to God, but it 
trusts the inborn goodness of human nature, and makes sin 
hateful rather than fearful. There is in it no trace of the 
ascetic spirit which lingers in the earlier Gospels, and if it 
shews a deep feeling of the sorrows of life, and speaks sternly 
of man’s guilt, it wants not the joyousness which attends 
all earnestness of faith and of action; and thus, while it 
draws forth our tears at the tomb of Lazarus, it introduces 
us to the marriage-feast, and shews us Christ himself pre- 
siding and even supplying the means of innocent happiness. 
One pre-eminent characteristic, however, is that calm dignity, 
that perfect peace, which springs from confidence in God, 
from the power of seeing the end from the beginning, and 
an undoubting trust in the ultimate triumph of good. There 
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is in this book an unruffled serenity, a soft diffused beauty, 
which soothe and charm the soul. The Gospel of St. John 
flows like some majestic river whose waters are rolled so 
gently that not a ripple disturbs the surface, while the glory 
and the calmness of the infinite heavens are mirrored in its 
depths. 

But this power over the heart, although it is the most 
obvious merit of the work, is not the only one. There is 
also a depth of philosophic insight and a grasp of thought 
which are truly astonishing, and which at once give the 
impress of originality. The form in which the thought is 
conveyed is, indeed, borrowed from the time ; but the poetic 
insight itself, the moulding of old thoughts into new shapes 
to meet the requirements of an altered age, that divine, 
poetic fire which fuses down materials already worn with 
usage, and gives them back to the world so transformed and 
re-modelled that they come before the mind like new crea- 
tions fresh from the heart of nature, stamp the writer with 
the mark of genius, and claim for him a share in that im- 
mortal fire which hung on Plato’s lips and glowed on Shak- 
speare’s pen. The perception of a real unity underlying 
all apparent differences, of a relationship, a community of 
nature, which men have with one another, which they have 
with the lower animals, which they have with inanimate 
things, and which all things have with God—the conviction 
that God is the One Life in and through all things alike, 
the primal, self-sufficient and all-perfect Being, has always 
possessed the highest intellects of our race, is eminently 
characteristic of the poetic mind, as well as of the higher 
forms of religious thought; and as the imagination almost 
invariably forecasts and anticipates the generalizations after- 
wards built upon facts, so it may be expected that it will 
eventually be scientifically justified. This great truth, we 
conceive, was strongly present to the mind of the evangelist. 
He regarded the world as the manifestation of the One in 
the many, but felt that the circle must be completed by the 
return of the many to the One. This One, however, accord- 
ing to the philosophy of the time, which had so far influenced 
Christianity as to forbid any unmediated connection between 
God and the world, was not the Absolute Himself, but 
rather a form which the Absolute took in passing out from 
Himself into the manifold, and was called the Logos. The 
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principle of Light and Life, therefore, from which all things 
proceed, and whose living energy glows in the stars and 
smiles in the earth, but chiefly manifests itself in the love 
and the deeds of good men, was the Word of God, “the 
only begotten Son of the Father,” by whom the worlds were 
created, who spoke through the prophets, and was at last 
made flesh in Jesus Christ, and became the Inspirer, the 
Guide, the Ruler of the Church for ever. But in this breaking 
up of the primal unity, and in this struggle and effort of all 
things to return to God, it was impossible but that evil 
should be generated ; and the earliest forms of Christian 
doctrine, aided by the Persian dualism which, having long 
before influenced Hebrew theology, was widely diffused 
during the first and second centuries in the various systems 
of Gnosticism, no less than the actual presence of that great 
problem of Evil which in every age presses upon the 
thoughtful and perplexes the good, had determined the 
broad distinction between Christ and Satan, Light and 
Darkness, God and the World, which is found both in the 
writings of St. Paul and in the fourth Gospel. In the preface 
to the Gospel, accordingly, which has rightly been regarded 
as embracing the aim and substance of the whole, we find 
an indication of that great contest which was carried on by 
Jesus with the unbelieving Jews, and which would continue 
through future ages between the glorified Christ living in 
his Church and the outlying world of sin. The light shineth 
in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not. 
And this contest may properly be said to be the subject of 
the Gospel. The Word is made flesh in Jesus, and in a 
human form and through human lips he reveals his grace 
and truth. He opposes himself to the power of darkness, 
and in seeming defeat gains the noblest victory. He gathers 
to himself his own, and makes them one with God. Even 
on earth he is in the bosom of the Father, and thither he 
returns at last. He goes calmly upon his course, regardless 
of hostility, unmoved by violence, reaching the very acmé 
of peace and triumphant joy at the moment when hostility 
and violence are most exasperated, until at length he con- 
quers all the wrong and falsehood of the world, though 
supported by an apparently irresistible array of earthly 
force, most victorious when seeming to be most helpless. 

There is to us something very striking in the manner in 
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which the evangelist has represented the progress of the 
opposing principles of Good and Evil, and shewn how the 
former becomes calmer, more confident and more majestic, 
as the latter increases in intensity. It is just when the fury 
of his enemies is hottest, when all the powers of the world 
are arrayed against him, when death in a terrible form is 
at hand, that the character of Christ reaches the sublimest 
elevation, and that he shews the most undoubting confidence 
in the triumph of his cause. The counsels of high-priests 
and Pharisees, the judgment of the Roman governor, the 
fury of the insensate mob, even the cross itself, were but 
partial and temporary evils, and served to illustrate and 
glorify the Truth. It is for this reason that in these last 
scenes, pre-eminently, there is an unsurpassed beauty and 
power. We seem to hear at a distance the noise of a crowd 
and the rattling of arms ; but we regard it not, and around 
us there is only harmony and quiet. We enter into the 
triumph of the Saviour, and feel that he has “overcome the 
world.” In reading these sublime passages, we remember 
that Truth prevailed, and that the Light conquered the 
Darkness ; and that peace which Jesus bequeathed to his 
followers enters our souls. The marks of strife and conflict 
are, indeed, near at hand, but they serve only as a record 
of what is past, and render more conspicuous by their pre- 
sence the triumph of Order, of Peace and of Love. 

It was, accordingly, as embodied in Jesus—the Word 
made flesh—and in the Church which holds the most inti- 
mate relations with his life, that the true unity of all things 
presented itself to the mind of the evangelist. The Word 
was the central light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. He was the true vine to which as branches 
all believers were joined in a living connection, the same 
spirit permeating all hearts, as the sap flows from the stem 
to every leaf of the tree. He was one with the Father ; and 
all believers, as they are one with Christ, are declared in 
the same way to be one with each other and with God. In 
the great body of believers, therefore, the life of God was 
manifested, and would continue to be manifested through 
all ages ; here the unity of creation and of God with man 
asserted itself and became actual ; here it was no longer an 
idea, but had passed into reality and become visible and 
palpable ; here order and peace had prevailed while the 
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world without was still alien from God, lying in darkness 
and sin. And as Jesus had made division between his 
friends and his enemies, and had given power to as many 
as received him to become the sons of God, so would the 
Church through future ages attract to itself the elements of 
holiness and goodness, and so would the divine Word, in 
whom was the true life, carry on the contest with Evil until 
Satan should be finally overthrown, and all made perfect 
in one. 

We have spoken of the Gospel of St. John as a work of 
genius, and before entering into any detailed criticism we 
desire to say a word or two to justify this expression. By 
genius we understand that penetrative power which looks 
not at things, but into them; that faculty divine which 
detects their inner relations and discovers their hidden har- 
monies. With the eye we see outward objects, and with 
the understanding we grasp their size, form and circum- 
stance. But Genius has a glimpse into that infinite deep 
in which all things repose ; and as the soul ever preserves 
its relationship with the primal life whence it flowed, the 
work of genius dips more deeply into that vast profound, 
teaches the soul to know its true relations, and affords 
openings through which the eye of the mind may look into 
scenes that have no end. For this reason it is alike im- 
perishable and inexhaustible. The mind is soon sated with 
places and times, and entreats a change ; but of that which 
belongs not to place or time, of the invisible and eternal, 
it never wearies, but finds in it a home and an abiding 
habitation. The soul knows that which is akin to it, and 
does not suffer it to be lost. It is attracted by the clearer 
and more certain glow of that which in itself is but a faint 
and broken light; and, when wearied with the mockeries 
of the outward world, it seeks the calm beauties of the 
Eternal, and rests on the bosom of God. A work of genius, 
whether a poem, a painting or a piece of music, whether 
making use of words or colours or sounds to convey the 
impression, is like a scene in Nature, and leaves that sense 
of the mysterious, and awakens those unsatisfied longings, 
which Nature excites in the reverent spectator. For as 
Nature reveals herself, to the inner eye as flowing from the 
infinite Beauty, and clothed in colours not her own, so does 
every work of the creative mind possess secret relations 
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with the Eternal, through which it becomes the property 
of endless time, and claims from every succeeding genera- 
tion the homage due to that which is above time and all 
finite conditions. This truth, let it be observed, has nothing 
to do with the subject of the work. That may be as simple 
as you please. For, as Nature can take a few commonplace 
rocks, some trees and a little water—only you must grant 
her first the infinite sky above, and the all-diffused, all- 
beautifying light—and throw them into forms which enchant 
the eye ; so will the Poet take up the commonest incidents, 
or perhaps what in other hands would seem extravagant 
and absurd, and by such means will move our heart, and 
touch our pity to the quick, and break up the fountains of 
our tears. He possesses already the ground on which to 
work in that sameness which runs through all humanity. 
He has here the key to the human heart, and can unlock 
its secrets. 

It is, then, as thus carrying us away from temporal and 
earthly relations to the Infinite and the Eternal, that the 
Gospel of St. John may claim to be regarded as a work of 
genius. We do not mean that it effects this by any didactic 
process, for that the commonest proser might do. But it 
is, as it were, a glass in which heaven's realities image 
themselves, and by means of which we are brought into 
the nearer presence of God. We feel that there is in it a 
hidden beauty which we cannot wholly fathom, a deeper 
meaning than we have ever yet been able to grasp. And 
new meanings and new beauties take us still by surprise, 
but leave us still unsatisfied. And we ever feel there is 
something yet which has not been exhausted and which is 
inexhaustible. But if any one shall still object to the 
application of the word genius to a book of Scripture, let 
him only consider that religious genius is Inspiration ; and 
with this understanding, we, on our part, are willing to 
affirm, not only that the fourth Gospel is inspired, but that 
it is, perhaps, the most inspired book in the Bible. 

The Gospel of St. John, we must think, occupies a higher 
religious ground than any other portion of the Christian 
Scriptures. For, setting forth the Divine Life in the most 
noble and elevated manner, it also brings it more truly 
home to the heart, and permits us to grasp ) it more strongly 
and enter into it more deeply. Now Christianity, considered 
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on its practical side, is doubtless the pursuit of the Divine 
Life—the attempt to realize the ideal in the actual. But 
it is in John alone that we see this ideal fully realized, 
because it is he alone who sets forth the Divine Life as not 
only entering into humanity, but as completely victorious 
over its weakness and sin. The earlier Gospels present us, 
indeed, with a noble pattern of human life, and contain the 
most excellent precepts of conduct; but, without wishing 
to draw any contrast between these and the fourth Gospel, 
or in any way to undervalue them, it cannot be denied 
that they occupy a place, so to speak, more outside the 
spiritual nature ; that they do not take the same hold upon 
the affections, nor inspire the same ardour. To what pur- 
pose, it may be asked, is the best model, unless there is the 
power to copy it, or the most perfect precepts, unless there 
is the will to obey them? We are yet under a law, more 
perfect, indeed, than that of the stone tables ; but cold, so 
long as the Spirit has not descended, and we are without 
the fire of Love. Again, in Paul we see another phase— 
Aspiration. Here a living faith has kindled the heart, and 
the Christian life is manifested in striving after unity with 
Christ. The awful presence of the Ideal seems now to over- 
shadow humanity and to invite and stimulate its utmost 
efforts. But here sin is close at hand, and still clogs and 
fetters the movements of the spirit. Here there is perpetual 
strife and never-ending opposition of different principles. 
Nor is the contest an outward one, but inward ; rending, as 
it were, the very heart. There is here no peace, no complete 
attainment. Paul’s, then, we regard as the Religion of 
Aspiration. But, in John, it seems as though that which is 
perfect had come. The strife is past, the victory gained. 
Complete unity with God, which is the end of Christian 
effort, is now attained, and that holy peace which follows 
true virtue reigns supreme. 

In proceeding to speak of the language of the Gospel, a 
subject which has been treated in the most satisfactory way 
by Luthardt, and on which we propose to dwell at some 
length, it might seem fitting, in the first place, to say some- 
thing of the writer himself, whose pen has given us this 
immortal work. But into the details of the controversy as 
to the authorship of the Gospel we do not intend to enter, 
and the little we shall say about it we reserve till the close. 
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To a right appreciation of the book itself we conceive that 
a decision of the question is not necessary, especially as 
those who contend for its apostolic origin do not deny the 
subjective colouring shed over the contents of the history. 
Of the author, however, this much may be said, that if he 
was the apostle John, little is known of him, and that little 
chiefly through the uncertain light of tradition ; if he was 
not, nothing is known of him, except so far as his character 
is reflected in his work. Nor, indeed, is it necessary that 
he should be known. The poet needs no biographer, for it 
is his essential virtue that he lives not in the world but in 
his work ; and of his work it is the chief and paramount 
excellence that it does not embody any characteristics that 
can be considered strictly personal. This may seem a para- 
dox, and yet it is true, because so far as the poet permits 
any particulars of person, time or place, to affect the uni- 
versality of his aims, he comes down from his high estate 
and is reduced to a level with ordinary mortals. The few 
traits, however, that have been preserved of the apostle 
John, certainly agree well with the spirit and complexion 
of the Gospel. The youthful “son of thunder” might have 
been the disciple whom Jesus loved, and, if so, beneath the 
fiery temper which gained him the name, there must have 
been a depth of tenderness which gradually claimed the 
sole possession of his nature, and converted him, in his old 
age, into the apostle of love. Such a union of strength and 
gentleness we find in the Gospel itself, and may not unrea- 
sonably presume in its author. Nor can we be wrong in 
asserting—for this would seem to follow from the most 
obvious features of the work—that, whoever the author may 
have been, he must have been subservient to no partial 
interests, must have been completely emancipated from the 
Hebrew partialism which still adhered to the earliest forms 
of Christianity, and must have grasped the Christian spirit 
in all its grandest and most comprehensive relations, as that 
which should at length triumph completely over ignorance, 
error and crime. Nor, again, could such a Gospel have 
flowed save from a heart which possessed the most complete 
sympathy with humanity, which recognized the movements 
of one spirit through every human being, and felt that that 
Divine Word revealed in Jesus could raise the lowest, and 
sanctify the meanest, and bring all together into a perfect 
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unity in God. Such a sympathy might have been learned 
on the breast of Jesus, or, if not, the evangelist might well 
describe himself as leaning on the bosom of Christ, just as 
Christ is in the bosom of the Father. And from such an 
inner apprehension of the character of Christ, and from 
having penetrated into the innermost essence of Christianity 
as it had now begun to develop itself in the world, he was 
able to delineate that Life, which formed its centre, in all 
its spiritual beauty and attractiveness. 

It is only in such general terms that we need even 
wish to speak of him whom the great inspiration of Chris- 
tianity seized and agitated, and through whose trembling 
lips it forced its way, sometimes, you would almost say, in 
stammering accents, so great was the strain and stress of 
the Divine impulse, but now bursting into the full-toned 
melody of a spontaneous and joyous utterance. There is 
in the language a simplicity which belongs only to the 
highest mental efforts, and which utters the sublimest truths 
without labour as without affectation. There is no striving 
after effect, and the effects produced are on this account all 
the more striking. Repetitions are not avoided, but are 
freely used if required to bring out with fuller and rounder 
force the truth intended. There is no rapidity of move- 
ment; the argumentative style, so predominant in the 
writings of Paul, is altogether absent ; all flows calmly and 
peacefully. Thus the style itself is adapted to, and mate- 
rially aids, that repose of spirit which belongs to the sub- 
stance of the work. We will not say that the composition 
throughout is perfect, if judged by strict rules of art; the 
style is sometimes broken, as if impeded by an insufficiency 
of words ; but again a few words, so simple that we are 
surprised at the effect, are made to utter some majestic 
truth. Long flights are never attempted, but as it were at 
one bound the sublimest heights are attained, and we are 
breathing the air of the skies before we are well aware that 
we have left the earth. From a professed work of art we 
might perhaps demand more perfectness of expression ; for 
in such cases, where the thought flows not freely and with 
native ease of utterance, it must be made to seem as though 
it did, and the mind must be applied to it again and again 
until it is moulded into perfect beauty, and the outward 
form corresponds exactly with the hidden meaning: but 
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in a religious work it is not unfitting that the expression 
should be visibly subordinate to the thought, and here we 
are content to sacrifice something of artistic perfection to 
naturalness and strength of feeling. 

It may perhaps be interesting to enter, with somewhat 
more detail, into an examination of the style of St. John’s 
Gospel; and to most readers, we venture to suppose, the 
subject will at least have the attraction of novelty. In 
what follows upon this head we thankfully acknowledge 
our debt to Luthardt. 

Every one must have remarked the frequency with which 
the same words recur, and especially such words as denote 
abstract ideas. How often the words, “light,” “life,” “the 
world,” “faith,” “truth,” and such like, are repeated, we 
need not more precisely indicate, for our reader might not 
care to learn. All this, however, our critic has been at the 
pains to find out and faithfully set down, and to him we 
will refer those who are desirous of more exact information. 
Nor, let us say in passing, ought such labours to be despised, 
since, although an excessive attention to the letter may 
sometimes draw away the mind from that which lies be- 
neath the letter, yet may it not unfrequently be fraught 
with important consequences, and will at all events re-act 
by discovering new wealth of meaning, and opening new 
fields of reflection. We remark here, then, only the fact 
of the recurrence of the same words—a recurrence which 
sometimes happens over a very short space, as with the 
word cosmos (the world) in chapter xvii. Nor is it by any 
means in vain that such repetitions take place, as though 
no new thought accompanied the return of the familiar ex- 
pression. The same meaning is indeed retained through 
every change of relation, but each time of its appearance 
the idea is presented in a somewhat different light; and 
words of very wide significance, as “life” or “glory,” are 
carried forward through a series of phases, until every pos- 
sible aspect has been shewn, and the mind having surveyed 
each part is enabled to grasp the whole. Thus the simple 
statement, “in him was life,” is the utterance of a truth 
which is afterwards unfolded and illustrated at length, so 
that the mind, after having seen this idea evolved in all 
the fulness of its meaning by the whole scope and tenor of 
the history of Christ, as well as by the particular instances 
which more specially elucidate it, can at last return to its 
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first introduction, and then only comprehend the before 
unfathomed significance of the prologue. Thus we can 
already admit the justness of Luthardt’s remark, that in 
John “the whole is contained in the part, in the first the 
last, and in the beginning the development and issue of all.” 
And this fact may account for a charge sometimes brought 
against St. John’s style, of obscurity in the ideas combined 
with seeming clearness in the expression, while at the same 
time it supplies the means of refuting it. The thought is 
indeed broad, but not therefore obscure. It extends over a 
vast field, and any seeming darkness is occasioned by the 
distance of the horizon. The thought is high, and on such 
airy eminences the mind may be dizzied by the unwonted 
elevation. The reader’s mind is certainly not constrained 
as it would be by a logical discourse, nor limited in its 
range, nor carried on in a narrow channel which forbids it 
to wander or to soar. The writer seeks still to keep before 
him the vast whole, to run up all things into the highest 
unity, and among all the particulars with which he deals, 
has constantly in sight that great conflict between Good 
and Evil, or God and Satan. Hence it is that the evange- 
list is so frequent in his use of abstract terms, using them, 
not like the later Greek and Roman writers, for the con- 
crete, or where a concrete term would have served the 
purpose better, but as most clearly indicating that great 
background on which the scenes of his history were painted. 

What has been said of the recurrence of single words 
is no less true of particular phrases. Examples of this will 
easily suggest themselves, and it is unnecessary to point 
them out. It may seem more curious than important that 
the words pera rovro (after this), which are the usual form 
in the first portion of the Gospel for passing from one event 
to another, disappear after vii. 1, until towards the close, 
when they occur again in xix. 28, 38.* Yet it is worthy of 
note that in the interval the place of the missing words, 
where éé (and, or, now) is not sufficient, is supplied by odv 
(therefore), a word which seems to imply an inner necessity 
connecting one event with another. This repetition of the 
same or similar phrases and turns of expression, Luthardt 
thinks was designed to draw attention to the fact already 
noticed, that the whole development together with the final 





* This phrase, however is also used in chap. xi. 7. 
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issue is involved in the beginning and plan of the work ; 
maintaining, however, that there is, not the less, a progress 
in the action whereby one event unfolds itself from another. 
And this remark seems to be confirmed especially by the 
recurring notices of the effect of the discourses of Jesus, the 
accusations of his enemies, and the confession of those 
who believed ;—“they believed on him,” and “they be- 
lieved not on him,” or “they sought to take him ;” “thou 
hast a devil,” and “this is of a truth that prophet that 
should come into the world.”* 

The simplicity of St. John’s style has been often praised, 
and it is in accordance with this character that the structure 
of the sentences should be free from complexity. The sim- 
plest moods and tenses, we are told, are always preferred ; 
nor is there any instance of an optative. “The simplicity 
of the language,” says our critic, “seems to increase almost 
in proportion to the depth and compass of the thought,” 
and sometimes this very simplicity surprises us by rising 
in a moment to sublimity. For an example, the reader will 
hardly need to be reminded of Christ's answer to Martha, 
not far from the grave of Lazarus—“I am the resurrection 
and the life.” Another feature of this simplicity, which 
contributes also to dramatic liveliness, is the constant use 
of the direct address in the dialogues recorded, there being 
but one instance of the indirect—viz., in iv. 51 (Gre 6 wai¢ 
abrov ¢j). We may notice also the manner in which the 
parts of a conversation are introduced, the same words 
being regularly repeated with each change in the dialogue. 
This is particularly observable in the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. 

The Gospel of St. John, it would seem, has fallen under 
the charge of tediousness, owing to the repetitions which 
we have already noticed. But from the fact that such 
repetitions are occasionally close pressed upon one another, 
it is clear that they are intentional, and have for their 
object to stamp the thought deep into the mind of the 
reader. On the whole, the style is emphatic, and several 
modes of securing emphasis are adopted. The principal 
word is often placed at the beginning of the sentence, and 
in this case attention is drawn to it by the use of the de- 





_* See for these and similar expressions, John iv. 39, 41, xii. 37, vii. 20, 
vi. 14, and passim. 
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monstrative following,—as, “And what he hath seen and 
heard, that he testifieth,*—or by the fact that this is not its 
most natural position,—as, 4dAa raira ri éorw ei¢ rocovrouc ; + 
—or by an interruption of the grammatical structure—as, 
“He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.t Sometimes 
the subject of the principal verb receives emphasis from 
the addition of the pronoun; sometimes, after a relative 
clause, the subject is itself repeated. Thus, in v. 37, “ And 
the Father who hath sent me, he (éxeivoc) hath borne wit- 
ness of me ;” and in the precéding verse, “The works which 
the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I 
do, bear witness of me.” A similar result is obtained, 
though the effect is not so obvious to the English reader, 
by the resolution of the finite verb into the participle with 
elvac ; and constructions in which participial clauses are 
introduced, as it were, without absolute necessity and in 
the manner of an appendage, or to give greater definiteness 
to the thought, as in i. 12, or iii, 13, may be put down in 
the same category. 

The style of St. John is forcible, and can assume at times 
a sharp and decisive tone. Observe, for example, with what 
suddenness Jesus charges his enemies with their wicked 
designs, in his contest with the Jews at the feast of taber- 
nacles—‘“ Did not Moses give you the law, and none of 
you keepeth the law? Why go ye about to kill me?’§ 
With what brief decision, with what simple dignity, are 
Christ’s claims, not asserted, but enforced, by the two 
words, “I am!” Luthardt well points out the force of 
the words which conclude the narrative of the trial and 
condemnation—“ Now Barabbas was a robber.” No pas- 
sion of rhetoric could have brought out more strongly 
the guilt of the Jews in rejecting and crucifying their 
Saviour. So the words—“and it was night”—on the occa- 
sion of Judas leaving the table, seem to throw a deeper 
shade on the deed of darkness which was so well fitted to the 
hour. The power that lies in the brevity and directness of 
the evangelist’s style may be farther illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples—in the scene in the garden, “Jesus.... 








* Jobn iii. 32. + Ib. vi. 9, ‘But these, what are they among so many?” 
t Ib. vii. 38, cf. Rev. iii, 12, 21. § Ib. vii. 19. 
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said unto them, Whom seek ye? They answered him, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he ;’—or 
those touching words before the raising of Lazarus, “Jesus... 
said, Where have ye laid him? They said unto him, Lord, 
come and see. Jesus wept.” In the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, after the woman has expressed her con- 
viction that when the Christ is come, “he will tell us all 
things,” the announcement of Jesus, “I that speak unto 
thee am he,” comes with almost startling effect, similar to 
that produced, as Luthardt reminds us, by the discovery 
of himself made by Ulysses in the court of Alcinous—Eip’ 
‘Odveeve Aaepriainc. Itis evident how the short sentences in 
which the Gospel is written contribute to the repose so 
perceptible throughout, while at the same time they admit 
bursts of sudden fire, like some volcanic agency breaking 
through a rich and fertile soil. 

On the connection of the sentences with one another, we 
shall limit ourselves to one or two remarks. What has 
been already said must have made it apparent that this is 
of the most inartificial kind, as indeed would be obvious 
to the most cursory examination. It is remarkable that in 
one of the very few attempts the evangelist has made at a 
long sentence (vi. 22—24), he has completely failed, and 
involved himself in confusion. The idea before his mind 
at the beginning of the sentence would seem to have been 
to confirm the account of Christ's walking upon the water 
by the fact of there having been no other boat except that 
in which the disciples had gone away, but in which they 
knew that Christ had not embarked, whence he passes on 
to the more important point that the people also took ship- 
ping and went to Capernaum. With this statement he 
concludes ; but in the mean time it was necessary to say that 
other boats came from Tiberias, a fact which fully explains 
what follows, but confuses, if it does not contradict, what 
precedes. With this exception, however, the language is as 
clear as crystal, and the composition of the most primitive 
kind. Frequently the sentences are arranged side by side, 
without any connecting link, so that the growth of one 
thought out of another is felt rather than pointed out. 
Where we should expect subordinate clauses we do not find 
them, but instead the constant use of the conjunctions «aé 
and dé. In the narrative these are varied by the use of we 
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(when), and in the discourses by ca9w¢... obrwe (as... . So). 
The conjunctions ‘va, ¢i, éay, ei, wh, are also frequent. 

We need hardly point out so obvious a feature as the 
antithetical character which the language frequently as- 
sumes ; but it is interesting to remark how this connects 
itself with the grand antithesis which, as we have before 
said, is the subject of the Gospel. The two sides of the 
antithesis are often placed against one another without any 
conjunction, in all the strength of their natural opposition : 
at other times they are connected by the copulative, on 
which our critic ingeniously, and we think truly, remarks, 
that “the appearance of indifference in the cai makes the 
antithesis the more emphatic, sometimes quite tremendous 
(geradezu erschiitternd ). In this case the speaker puts him- 
self in a passive attitude towards the thing he deprecates, 
and shews how he has to endure it.” Take, for example, 
the words in the conversation with Nicodemus—“ We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen: and ye 
receive not our testimony.” Such antithetical construc- 
tions are obviously allied to the parallelism so conspicuous 
in the language of the Old Testament, of which indeed they 
form but one species. Other kinds, when the parallels are 
identical or nearly related propositions, are also frequent 
in St. John. Luthardt has carefully examined the alleged 
Hebrew idioms of the fourth Gospel, but has disposed of 
the greater number of them. We have already, perhaps, 
gone into too many details upon this subject, and we shall, 
therefore, forbear from any discussion of this point, con- 
tenting ourselves merely with stating the result, which, we 
believe, would now be generally acquiesced in,—viz., that 
there are very few actual Hebrew idioms, but that “a Hebrew 
soul lives in the language of the evangelist.” 

We cannot, however, finally take leave of this subject 
without drawing attention to some very ingenious and inte- 
resting remarks of our critic on the sequence of the sentences 
and the evolution of the thought. We refer to that struc- 
ture which he compares to a chain, because, as in a chain, 
each new proposition begins, not where its predecessor has 
left off, but as it were within that which precedes it, falling 
back on the concluding word, and to that other process, pre- 
sently to be described, which he has most aptly named 
“the circular movement.” The former will be best under- 
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stood by reading the opening paragraph of the Gospel, where 
it will be observed that almost every new clause begins 
with the word which closes the preceding one. This is the 
most striking example, but there are others in which the 
same phenomenon is observable, though in a less degree, 
and sometimes in the controversies with the Jews the con- 
cluding word on one side supplies the point of departure 
for the reply, as in viii. 38—44, where the word rarjp seems 
to form the key-note. The other phenomenon to which we 
allude is of the following kind. The line of argument 
begins from a certain idea to which, after sweeping on 
through other kindred thoughts, it again comes round, car- 
rying to it the gathered fulness and strength of its career, and 
re-producing it, not in its original form, but with added 
lustre and accumulated wealth of meaning. 


“This feeling is aroused in us by not a few passages of the 
fourth Gospel, in a less degree by some, in a greater degree by 
others, and especially by the concluding discourses. It is almost 
as though we were carried round in a circle, and moved not at all, 
or only very slowly, from our place. Whoever enters on the 
study of this work in a restless, even though it be a critical spirit, 
will soon become impatient, and it will by degrees produce in him 
a feeling of tediousness, particularly in those passages in which 
its special characteristics are most beautifully unfolded. Only 
he who abandons himself to the feeling of calmness and repose, 
which the work naturally occasions, will find wealth in its seeming 
repetitions, abundant progress in its apparent retrogressions. If 
we take as an example the seventeenth chapter, the first five 
verses will be found to make the first great circle, in which, how- 
ever, two or three smaller ones are enclosed, for the second and 
fourth verses glance backwards, but only in order to reveal what 
is coming. Then with the sixth verse a new circle begins. And 
so im repeated circles the thought keeps moving on, and still 
returns, till at last it rests in the idea of the most perfect unity. 
... As it were, with one rapid stroke the evangelist cireum- 
scribes and encloses a large region of thought. But as though 
he now-came to a pause, after having thus hastened forwards, 
he dwells, sunk in calm contemplation, upon what he has said, 
and begins again to draw his circle, widening the circumference, 
however, as though he feared to do wrong to the majesty of his 
subject, unless by returning repeatedly he should unfold and 
exhibit its various beauty in every possible aspect.” 


We now pass back from the form to the substance of the 
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fourth Gospel, and having thus far spoken of some of its 
general characteristics, we propose henceforward to consider 
it with a more direct reference to the remaining evangelical 
narratives, and with a view to the method of its composi- 
tion. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke are evi- 
dently conceived in a similar spirit, and partake of the same 
character. Such, at least, is the first impression, and so far 
as regards the general features of these books it is correct. 
Minor differences, indeed, may be discovered by a careful 
criticism, and each can be shewn to have its own peculi- 
arities. Thus Matthew has more of the Hebrew spirit, and 
seems to lay the greatest stress on the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament in the minute particulars 
of Christ’s life and death. The Gospel of St. Luke is tradi- 
tionally connected with the name of Paul, and while this 
book has many correspondences with Matthew, it seems both 
to be somewhat more remote from the events it records, and 
to have, as it were, a more Gentile spirit, as might be expected 
from a disciple of the great apostle. From these two, it has 
been thought with much reason, that Mark is a compilation, 
since, with the exception of a few passages, the whole is to 
be found in either Matthew or Luke. Disregarding, how- 
ever, these lesser peculiarities, we may note several charac- 
teristics, which, with slight variations, are common to all 
three. They embody a simple biographical narrative, which 
is substantially the same in all, and which, there is no reason 
to doubt, was founded upon the earliest evangelical tradition. 
They agree in dividing the life of Christ into two main sec- 
tions, and give the most important details of his ministry, 
first in Galilee and afterwards in Jerusalem. Two of them 
at least narrate the birth of Jesus, and surround it with 
portents worthy of the future King of Israel, or celebrate it 
in poetry borrowed from the strains of ancient times. All 
record the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the voice that came 
from heaven, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,” as marking the public inauguration of Jesus to 
the office of Messiah. They all present Jesus as the Christ 
of the Jews, as having only half fulfilled his mission because 
rejected by his countrymen, and as about to return to earth 
in power and glory to establish his kingdom for ever. In 
these Gospels, Jesus comes before us as the teacher of a 
pure and lofty morality, as a great religious Reformer who 
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could see how empty and unmeaning were the rites which 
the pietists of his day so punctiliously observed, and who 
scorned all danger and opposition in his determination to 
speak out the truth of his heart, as a denouncer of sin, and 
one who, in the stern spirit of the old Hebrew prophets, 
launched forth the thunderbolts of a righteous indignation 
against the hypocrisy of Scribes and Pharisees. Yet was 
he also one touched with a feeling of human infirmities, and 
full of that tenderness which belongs to those characters 
in which strength is founded upon justice. As the Leader 
of his people, as the Restorer of his nation, as the chosen 
King of the house and lineage of David, Jesus stands before 
us in the character of a divinely-commissioned Prophet, sent 
specially to the Hebrew race, to accomplish the designs 
of Jehovah, and fulfil the ancient predictions relating to 
the future glory of Jerusalem and the people of God. Nor 
must we pass over in silence what would seem to be the 
more special features of the teaching of Jesus as distin- 
guished from its universal elements. He is represented by 
all the three evangelists as having disapproved of wealth, 
and thought its possession inconsistent with the kingdom 
which he came to establish; and according to the first he 
disapproved of marriage, if not generally (though this is 
not clear from Matthew xix. 10—12), at least for his more 
immediate followers. But it is in the last events of his re- 
corded life that the Hebrew spirit is most conspicuous, and 
while we here see Jesus shrinking, with all the instinctive 
dread of pain which marks a tender and sensitive nature, 
from the terrible death which threatened him, we behold him 
also rising above the gloom of the present, and grasping 
with confidence the hope of a return to earth and of future 
glory and power. And we feel that the resurrection is but 
the preparation for this return and this triumph, and for 
the visible reign of Christ on earth over the saints during 
the millennium. 

In passing, however, from these Gospels to that of St. 
John, we feel that we are transferred into a different region, 
and brought into contact with grander truths. We breathe 
a purer air, and a wider horizon invites a more distant view. 
It is, indeed, the same history, and yet how changed! There 
is in it less of what refers to time and place, more of that 
which is universal; less of earth and more of heaven. It 
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is the same Christ who speaks to us, and yet not the same. 
He is not less a man, but he is more like the Son of God. 
This difference between the last evangelist and his prede- 
cessors has been always acknowledged, and perhaps cannot 
be better expressed than in the words of Clement of Alex- 
andria, who said that John designed to write a spiritual 
Gospel. By this it may be understood that the evangelist 
sought to grasp what was universally true in Christianity, 
and to unfold it in a biographical narrative, which, however, 
should not be a mere record of events, but should be so con- 
structed as to bring home the essential principles of Chris- 
tian faith with freshness and power to the consciousness of 
the Christian reader; and that having himself deeply felt 
the power of Christ’s life and death over his own character 
and heart, he was able to penetrate to those spiritual depths 
out of which such a life must have flowed, and, writing from 
his own experience, to set forth the divine and universal 
element which must have belonged to the first manifesta- 
tion of the Christian spirit in the life of Jesus himself. 
Standing as he did at the greatest distance from the actual 
history, the last of the evangelists had enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Christianity in its relations to the world, and 
in its contest with the evil of the world, and had thus been 
able to view it in all the comprehensiveness of its spirit and 
in all the importance of the great truth which it had brought 
to light. By that time the seed of the word had grown to 
a great tree, and he was able to pluck its richest and fairest 
fruit. And carrying back to the origin of the faith the 
lessons which the Spirit had taught him since, he beheld 
that origin in its higher spiritual relations, and the life of 
Christ came before him transfigured and glorified, and as a 
mere temporal manifestation of something that went beyond 
time, and was for ever with the Father. The evangelist 
therefore saw that Jesus was the embodiment of a Word 
which had lived before him, and which lived after him, and 
whose life, being the very principle of all spiritual life in 
man, was continued in the heart of every disciple. For this 
reason he carries us, at the very outset, not to Nazareth, nor 
to the manger in Bethlehem, nor by a genealogical table 
back to Abraham or to Adam, but toa point above all earthly 
relations, and tells us—“In the beginning was the Word.” 
Jesus is therefore no more an earthly Messiah, but the Re- 
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vealer of God’s eternal truth to the world) We seem now 
to have left the side of the Hebrew teacher: here are no 
more precepts, no more parables. The transfiguration, which 
brought Jesus into marked connection with the chief leaders 
of the elder economy, is omitted by St. John, though the 
voice from heaven, speaking, however, different words and 
in a different connection, is retained. For the omission there 
may, perhaps, be this additional reason, that Christ, accord- 
ing to St. John’s conception, needed not to be thus out- 
wardly glorified, the glory of the Son being eternal. Nor 
do we find here that fear of death, so touchingly natural as 
portrayed in the preceding narratives, although there is an 
allusion to it when Christ is represented as saying—“ Now is 
my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour.”* 
On the contrary, from the very first, the cross is present to 
the mind of Jesus as the completion of his life and the con- 
summation of his glory—not as a thing from which he is 
to shrink, but towards which he moves with firmness, with 
resolution, and almost with triumph—not even as marking 
the temporary victory of his foes, but as the result of his 
own deliberate choice. Thus on his first appearance in Jeru- 
salem, at the very opening of his ministry, he says, speaking 
of the temple of his body—* Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up." And afterwards—* When 
ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that 
Iam.”{ But the following words are particularly striking 
—“ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down 
my life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.”"§ But it is more 
than anywhere else in the scenes preceding the crucifixion 
that the difference between St. John and the synoptical 
evangelists appears. In the latter, as we have seen, the 
glory of Christ must wait for its complete manifestation 
until the arrival of a future more or less remote. But in 
John the whole life of Christ is a showing forth of his glory, 
and that glory is perfected in the completion of his work 
and in the return to the bosom of his Father, and has there- 
fore attained its greatest lustre when he is able to say—* I 


* John xii. 27. + Ib. ii. 19. ¢ Ib. viii. 28. § Ib. x. 17, 18. 
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have glorified thee on the earth: I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.”* Here there is no second 
coming of Christ ; no visible last judgment, for he that be- 
lieveth not is judged already ; no great convulsions of nature, 
no appearance of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven. 
But while it is thus the chief aim of the evangelist to unfold 
the divine side of Christ’s character, and to exhibit the spirit 
of his religion in its grandest and most comprehensive re- 
lations, we must not neglect to observe that it is truly the 
Word made flesh which is depicted in his biography; and 
thus the Christ of John comes not only clothed in the form, 
but also sharing in the feelings of a man; he sympathizes 
with human happiness, he is weary, he is hungry, he weeps, 
he is troubled. So that thus the deepest spiritual truths are 
unfolded from a human life, and while the concrete and 
particular are made the vehicle of the universal, we lose not 
the flavour of humanity, but are taught that in the pursuit 
of eternal truth we need not sever those dear ties which 
hold us to this world. 

Although the plan of St. John is different from that of his 
predecessors, it is evident that he has availed himself of 
their labours; unless, indeed, we prefer saying, with Liicke, 
that he was acquainted with and made use of that earlier 
tradition from which they derived their materials. John, 
like the rest, gives a detailed account of the crucifixion and 
the resurrection agreeing in all its main features with the 
synoptical narrative, but differing from it in many minor 
particulars, and he records, in the same manner as the other 
evangelists, though with less detail, Christ’s last entrance 
into Jerusalem, when he was welcomed by the hosannas of 
the faithless multitude. But this last visit was with the 
other evangelists also the first, while with John it is the 
fourth; and it is here that we mark the main distinction 
between the historical conduct of the Gospel of St. John 
and that of the other three, that while the latter divide 
Christ’s ministry into two periods and represent the main 
portion as passed in Galilee, and only the concluding scenes 
in Jerusalem, John, on the other hand, carries the reader 








* John. xvii. 4, 5. 
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one time to Jerusalem and another time to Galilee, and re- 
presents Jesus as going up repeatedly to the feasts in the 
Jewish metropolis. With him, Jesus appears in Jerusalem 
immediately on his entrance upon public life, and inau- 
gurates his ministry with the act which in the other Gospels 
formed its consummation and close. The cleansing of the 
temple John has retained from the traditional account, 
giving it, however, in his own words, but he has transferred 
it to the beginning of the history, and has made it the first 
public act of Jesus, as forming perhaps a fitting prelude to 
that great contest which was to be carried on partly within 
the precincts of the temple itself with the powers of dark- 
ness and falsehood as represented by the unbelieving Jews, 
and which was the symptom and mark of a grander puri- 
fication to be effected in the world. Nor is it undeserving 
of notice, that the saying of Jesus, “ Destroy this temple,” 
&c., is founded upon an incident recorded by the synoptists, 
not however upon any words actually attributed to Christ 
himself, but upon those of the false witnesses against him.* 
Whether Jesus really ever spoke such words depends of 
course upon the degree of historical credibility conceded to 
St. John, but it certainly seems a little curious that Liicke, 
maintaining that he did, should yet dispute the evan- 
gelist’s interpretation and contend that the actual temple 
was intended.+ 

The Gospel of St. John contains precisely seven miracles, 
which, however, are not introduced for the purpose of proving 
the Sonship of Jesus, for that was self-evident to believers, 
while those who followed for the sake of the works were 
classed as but a degree better than unbelievers, but as signs 
illustrative of his Messianic power and glory. These signs 
are as follows:—The conversion of water into wine—the 
healing of a nobleman’s son—the cure of an impotent man 
—the feeding of five thousand—the walking upon the sea 
—the giving of sight to a blind man—the raising of Laza- 
rus. Whether or not intended by the evangelist, there may, 
we think, be traced in these seven signs a sort of process and 
ascent from the power over the material elements of the 
natural world up to the greatest and most significant signs 








* Cf. Mark xiv. 57, 58, John ii. 19. 
+ Liicke’s Commentar iiber das Evan. desJohannes. We refer to the edition 
of 1840, 
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of all—the opening of the eyes of the blind and the raising 
of the dead—which in an outward physical act presented 
Christ as, what he was in the deepest spiritual sense, the 
Light and the Life of the world* These three signs and 
another—the restoration of the impotent man—are peculiar 
to John. The healing of the nobleman’s son recalls the 
similar account of the centurion’s servant, and is evidently 
identical with it, only in the fourth Gospel it is made an 
occasion of reproving the undue love of the marvellous— 
“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe’— 
while with apparent inconsistency the simple statement of 
Matthew, that his servant was healed in the self-same hour, is 
elaborated into a proof resting on the investigation of the 
father that the departure of the disease coincided with the 
command of Jesus.+ This fact, taken in connection with 
the examination of the blind man and the passage we have 
before referred to regarding the departure of the boat in 
which the disciples had gone away after the feeding of the 
multitudes, might suggest the question whether a certain 
fondness for proof is to be considered one of the charac- 
teristics of St. John. The feeding of the five thousand and 
the walking on the sea are found in all the Gospels, and 
here John’s account agrees most nearly with that of Mark. 
John has placed the two events in connection as he found 
them, and the second assumes in him no peculiar impor- 
tance. But with what new power and significance does the 
miracle of feeding the multitudes come before us, when we 
regard it as a sign of what Christ was, and take it in con- 
nection with that wonderful discourse that follows on the 
bread of life! We then learn that the manna which Moses 
called from heaven, and that the bread which Jesus distri- 





* Ewald recognizes this progress in the miraculous works recorded by St. 
John. He remarks, however, that the walking upon the sea belongs to a dif- 
ferent class from the rest, and possesses less significance ; and believing that 
a passage of some length has fallen out between the fifth and sixth chapter, he 
suggests that the subject of this lost passage must have been the healing of a 
demoniac. It is surely pushing conjectural criticism a little too far, not only 
to pronounce where something is wanting, but to point out what was contained 
in a passage which has never been seen, and whose very existence is only 
imaginary. But all other eritics believe that John gives no countenance to the 
Jewish superstition about demons, and for this reason, no doubt, Ewald thinks 
himself bound to maintain the contrary. 


+ Cf. Matt. viii. 13 with John iv. 52, 53. 
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buted in the wilderness, was perishable and tended to but 
a perishable support ; but that the true bread is the Word 
of God, and whosoever eateth of this bread shall live for 
ever. 

We have now mentioned most of the events of Christ’s 
life common to St. John and the remaining Gospels, dis- 
tinguishing those which are peculiar to the former. The 
result, we think, proves clearly enough how untenable is 
the theory that John wrote to supply the deficiencies of 
those who had gone before him. In one sense, no doubt, 
this might be alleged with truth, but certainly not in the 
sense of adding some additional particulars to those pre- 
viously recorded. This he could hardly have regarded as 
his object without indicating in what respects he thought 
the existing biographies required improvement, and pointing 
out their chronological and historical errors. The examples 
already referred to prove that St. John regarded the tradi- 
tional narrative neither as a fixed line along which he was 
bound to move, nor as an imperfect history which he might 
correct by his own completer knowledge, but as a rich col- 
lection of facts from which he might take whatever could 
be made to illustrate his own conceptions, while he freely 
worked up the materials thus supplied him, and threw upon 
them the colouring of his own deep spiritual experience ; 
and other instances presently to be noticed will tend to the 
same conclusion. This is the case to some extent even with 
the discourses of Jesus in the fourth Gospel. At first view, 
these discourses appear to have few points of connection with 
those of Matthew, Mark and Luke. Their subject and their 
tone is altogether different. Their subject is Christ himself 
in his various relations, to God, to disciples and to unbe- 
lievers ; whereas in those recorded by the other evangelists 
it is the kingdom of heaven. In John there is nothing at 
all like the Sermon on the Mount ; in the other three there 
is nothing comparable with the conversation with Nico- 
demus. We may trace in the discourses of John the same 
character we have already assigned to the whole Gospel— 
a quiet dignity, a calm self-confidence, which, without boast- 
fulness, but without reservation, makes the greatest claims ; 
a peace which is the reflection of a mind undisturbed amid 
the rudest storms of circumstance. There is in them less 
of the didactic, more of the spiritual element, than is found 
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elsewhere. They do not tell what to do and what to avoid ; 
but, beginning often from a figure, they work out step by 
step the relations of the Word to God and to man as the 
mediating principle between them, still ascending towards 
that great unity in which Jesus is one with the Father, and 
the disciples with Jesus, and each with all,—a unity fore- 
shadowed in the Church and to be perfected in heaven. Yet 
there may be discovered in the earlier evangelical tradition, 
not only certain correspondences with sayings recorded by 
St. John, but also, in the case of less evident resemblances, 
as it were hints and suggestions of those ideas which he 
has worked out with so much beauty and power, unless, 
indeed, we prefer going back for their origin to that abun- 
dant store-house of spiritual language as well as thought, 
the Old Testament itself. For examples of the former class, 
the reader may compare John xv. 20 with Matt. x. 24, xiv. 
1 with Luke xii. 32, xiv. 12 with Matt. xxi. 21, xv. 2 with 
Matt. xv. 13, xv. 6 with Matt. iii. 10, &c.; the first of which 
comes nearest to a verbal agreement, while in the remainder 
the idea is preserved. Of the second class the following 
examples may suffice. No comparison could be more 
natural, and none more obvious in a pastoral country, than 
that of the people to a flock of sheep, and their leader or 
king to the shepherd. This comparison is frequent in the 
Old Testament, and is used to illustrate the tender and en- 
dearing relations which subsist between Jehovah and His 
servants. And in the Gospels, when Jesus sends forth the 
twelve apostles, he says, “ Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves ;’ and when it is said that Jesus had 
compassion on the multitudes, because they were as sheep 
having no shepherd, there is a hint that Christ himself was 
the true shepherd ; and indeed Jesus applies to himself the 
words of the prophet, “I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad.” Yet nowhere 
is he plainly called so until John, when he himself declares, 
“T am the good shepherd.” Yet the most obvious reference 
here is; no doubt, to those beautiful words of Isaiah which 
describe the Lord as gathering the lambs with his arm, and 
carrying them in his bosom, and gently leading those that 
are with young. Again, the country of Palestine abounded 
in vines, and to speak of the people as the vineyard of 
Jehovah which God cultivated and tended, was also an 
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obvious comparison. It occurs, accordingly, two or three 
times in the Hebrew Scriptures, and is used by our Lord 
in his parables to illustrate the circumstances of his own 
mission. Here, therefore, we may perhaps find a hint of 
the figure in St. John which represented Christ as the true 
vine. Another example is supplied by the discourse on the 
bread of life. The spiritual union of the disciples with 
Christ had been symbolized from the earliest period by the 
bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the discourse was suggested by this figure. 
It is remarkable that St. John has omitted the historical 
words—*“ This is my body, this is my blood”—while, accord- 
ing to his usual practice, retaining the idea, he has removed 
it to an earlier occasion than the actual one, where he repro- 
duces it in a somewhat altered form—*“ He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me and I in him.” 
Similarly, to compare truth, or those who teach the truth, 
to light, would be anywhere appropriate and intelligible ; 
and thus, although it is first in John that Christ is described 
as the true light, in the Sermon on the Mount we meet the 
words, “Ye are the light of the world,” addressed to the 
disciples. 

It remains now to make a few remarks on some of the 
minor characters of St. John’s Gospel. Of these Peter, as 
in the synoptical narrative, takes the most prominent place, 
and he possesses the same ardent disposition, combined with 
a certain weakness sometimes amounting to cowardice, as 
is elsewhere attributed to him. St.John records his three- 
fold denial of Christ, and completes the synoptical account 
with the statement that it was Peter who cut off the ear of 
the high-priest’s servant. He has also preserved the con- 
fession of Christ by Peter and the origin of the apostle’s 
surname, but has separated the two events, and removed 
both from the place they occupy in the traditional narrative. 
For whereas, according to the first evangelist, the name 
Peter was bestowed upon Simon in answer to his avowal— 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God”—immedi- 
ately before the last journey to Jerusalem, in John we find 
the name applied upon the first meeting of the apostle with 
his Master and before the confession, while the confession 
itself seems to have taken place at an earlier period than 
that to which it is referred by the synoptists, if at least 
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any comparison of time can be instituted where the chrono- 
logies are so completely at variance.* 

The traitor Judas occupies a conspicuous place in this 
Gospel, and is first introduced in contrast with Peter's re- 
cognition of the Messiahship of Jesus. He is pointed out 
as the one who expressed indignation at the waste of oint- 
ment when Mary anointed the feet of Jesus. The general 
description of the treachery of Judas, as that of one who 
“dipped his hand in the same dish” with the Master he 
betrayed, St. John reduces to the particular circumstance 
of giving a sop as a sign by which the traitor might be 
known. Judas is introduced several times, and generally 
with much circumstantiality. _He seems to haunt us like a 
black shadow, bringing out by force of contrast the purity 
and innocence of Jesus. 

Thomas the doubter must also be mentioned as a promi- 
nent character in John, though otherwise unknown, except 
in the lists of the apostles. He must be regarded as repre- 
sentative of those who will believe nothing without tangible 
proof. He it is who refuses to believe the resurrection 
until he has thrust his finger into the print of the nails, 
and his hand into the side where Jesus had been pierced ; 
and it is he who, unaware of Christ’s designs or mistrusting 
his power, when Jesus proposed to go to Bethany where 
Lazarus had died, said to his fellow-disciples, “ Let us also 
go, that we may die with him,” for these words are certainly 
not to: be regarded as a proof of self-devotion, but rather as 
a mark of unbelief. 

It is unnecessary here to do more than mention the names 
of the other apostles noticed by John— Andrew, Philip, 
Nathanael the Israelite without guile (if he is the same as 
Bartholomew), and Judas (not Iscariot). All these have 
some words attributed to them which are not recorded in the 
other Gospels, but otherwise play no important part. There 
is, however, one other not named, who must not be wholly 
passed in silence. The disciple whom Jesus loved, who lay 
upon his breast and stood by the cross, the first to follow 
him, the last to leave, the rival of Peter to be first at the 
sepulchre, he who received the last commands of his dying 
Lord, John himself; whose intimate friendship with Christ 








* Cf. Matt. xvi. 16—18, John i. 42, and vi. 68, 69. 
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is testified by the other evangelists, and whose gentle spirit 
breathes in the Gospel which bears his name. 

John the Baptist might seem to be deserving of especial 
notice, as coming forward in very prominent connection 
with Christ in the opening passages of the Gospel. Yet 
there is not in him much of distinctive personality. He is 
a voice crying in the wilderness, and takes up the refrain 
from the earlier narrative. Otherwise he is treated strictly 
as a witness of the Light, and delivers his testimony in the 
style of the evangelist himself. 

In the personages of St. John’s Gospel, we notice, on the 
whole, the same partial dependence on the traditional 
account which lies at the basis of the synoptics, as we 
have observed in other particulars. To the latter, Mary 
and Martha are known,* but not Lazarus their brother. 
Joseph of Arimathea is known to them, but not Nico- 
demus. Pilate is naturally common to all the evangelists, 
and so is Mary Magdalene. Caiaphas is named by Mat- 
thew and John; but it is remarkable that John makes no 
mention of Herod, either in connection with the Baptist 
or with the trial of Jesus. The story in St. John of Mary 
anointing the feet of Jesus, is a curious example of the trans- 
formations which the traditions preserved by the synoptists 
seem to undergo in passing through the hands of the fourth 
evangelist. It can hardly be doubted that this story is 
identical in its origin with that of the woman in Matthew 
and Mark, and the woman who was a sinner in Luke. The 
event is placed by all the evangelists, except Luke, shortly 
before the last passover; six days before it according to 
John, two days according to Matthew and Mark. The three 
refer it to Bethany, but John makes it take place in the 
house of Lazarus, while Matthew and Mark speak of Simon 
the leper, and Luke of one of the Pharisees whom he also 
names Simon. Luke agrees most nearly with John in stating 
that it was the feet of Jesus that were anointed, and not his 
head, as the other evangelists have it. Yet, in other respects, 
the narrative of Luke appears the most distinct, and the 
parable of the debtor which it includes has no parallel in 
the remaining Gospels. The fundamental identity of Mat- 
thew’s and John’s account, however, comes out in the answer 





* Only, however, to Luke x. 38—42, where, as in John xii. 2, Martha serves, 
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of Christ to the indignation expressed by the disciples, the 
words, “For the poor ye have always with you, but me ye 
have not always,’ occurring in both.* We can only con- 
clude, then, that here, as well as in some other instances, 
St. John has made use of the traditional narrative, but has 
not considered himself bound by it. 

The general character which must be attributed to the 
fourth Gospel, as a work in which historical or traditional 
materials derived from antecedent sources have been so 
treated as to illustrate and enforce a particular view of the 
character of Christ and the nature of his religion, and in 
which the ideal predominates over the actual, assuming 
that we have correctly stated the phenomena presented by 
this book, considered both by itself and in relation to the 
other three biographical narratives, seems to us, on the 
whole, unfavourable to its apostolic authorship; and the 
differences between this and the synoptical narrative in 
regard both to the general conduct of the history and the 
portraiture of Christ, have been urged with much force 
against its genuineness. After making every allowance for 
the lapse of years and the colouring which long experience 
and profound meditation would be likely to impart to the 
dim shapes of memory, we must still ask, would an eye- 
witness of the events of Christ’s life have permitted himself 
to write a work possessing the character we have been com- 
pelled to assign to the fourth Gospel? Would he have 
been dependent upon traditional materials at all; and if 
so, would he have reproduced them in new forms and new 
connections without giving some sign that he was aware of 
the existence of another account, and some assurance that 
his own was preferable? Or can it be supposed that the 
fourth Gospel was written quite independently of the synop- 
tical narrative, and that the writer had never seen the 
account of the feeding of the five thousand in Mark, and 
was unaware that the cleansing of the temple was usually 
referred to the end of Christ’s ministry? Would not an 
eye-witness have been content to set down in a simple and 
matter-of-fact way whatever doings and sayings of Jesus he 
could call to mind? and, had he wished to draw out the 
spiritual meaning Of Christ’s life, would he not have made 


* For the different narratives here referred to, cf. Matt. xxvi, 6—13, Mark 
xiv. 3—9, Luke vii. 36—50, John xii. 1—8. 
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it more evident that this was something added to the history, 
and not a part of it? or did Jesus, after feeding the five 
thousand, really deliver a discourse representing himself as 
the bread of life, of which there is not the remotest trace 
in the earlier Gospels, or give sight to a blind man, and 
then announce himself as the Light of the world? It is, of 
course, possible to assume that St. John’s Gospel is not only 
genuine but strictly historical ; but this assumption seems 
to us to be inconsistent with the obvious character of the 
work, while it is certainly irreconcilable with the just claims 
of the synoptical narrative. If the fourth Gospel is the true 
history, the first is a strange perversion of the genuine facts ; 
and yet the first Gospel possesses the historical features 
wanting to the fourth, while it is traceable by an early and 
authentic tradition, which also fails in the other case, to a 
Hebrew original written by one of the personal followers of 
Jesus. 

We do not, however, mention these difficulties as by any 
means conclusive upon the negative side, but only as de- 
serving of serious consideration. If it is improbable, it is 
not impossible that the apostle John might have written in 
his old age such a work as the Gospel which bears his name. 

‘The feelings of most Christians in favour of its genuineness 
would carry them over greater obstacles, even if there were 
not strong arguments upon the opposite side. We cannot 
say that we are disposed to lay much stress upon the fami- 
liarity displayed with Jewish customs and places, which 
could only prove at the most that the writer had travelled 
in Palestine, but by no means that he was an apostle ; nor 
upon the language, which may or may not be such Greek 
as St. John would have written after a long residence in 
Ephesus. The great internal evidence for the genuinefiess 
of the Gospel lies, we think, in the intimations of the writer 
himself that he is no other than the beloved disciple John. 
It is true the writer does not name himself, nor is he even 
expressly identified with the beloved disciple except at the 
close of the twenty-first chapter, which is generally regarded 
as a postscript, but it is impossible to doubt that this in- 
ference was intended to be drawn. The author does not 
say, in so many words, that he is the apostle John, but he 
implies it ; he evidently intends the reader to suppose it ; 
and if he was not, he is as much guilty of a deception as if 
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he affirmed it expressly. Is it to be conceived, then, that a 
writer possessed of such profound insight into the spirit of 
Christ’s life, and of such a deeply religious character, can 
have been guilty of passing off upon the world as an apos- 
tolic work what must in this case have been the product of 
his own imagination? Is there not a glaring inconsistency 
between any thought of this kind and the spiritual depth 
of St. John’s Gospel? This argument, we think, is of great 
weight, and we find it hard to satisfy ourselves with the 
answer, that in those days there was no such thing as a 
literary conscience, or that it was customary for an unknown 
author to attach some great name to his work. Had the 
name of John, indeed, been openly forged, the difficulty 
would have been less. The writer of the so-called Second 
Epistle of St. Peter assumed an apostolic name and cha- 
racter, and yet he seems not wanting in an apostolic spirit 
and temper; but the seeming modesty and reluctant self- 
revelations of the fourth Gospel are even more difficult to 
reconcile with the candour and honesty that might be ex- 
pected from a Christian writer. 

Still it may be doubted whether this internal evidence 
quite counterbalances the objections that have been urged 
against the genuineness of the Gospel upon historical and 
critical grounds. It does not, however, lie within our pre- 
sent purpose to discuss the question of authorship, except so 
far as it is immediately connected with the character of the 
work. We forbear, therefore, from touching upon the vexed 
controversy as to the time of celebrating the Passover, nor 
shall we go into the external testimony on behalf of the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel. To discuss these 
questions at any length would carry us much too far, and 
we could not hope to arrive at any definite conclusion with- 
out entering upon another very difficult and important sub- 
ject—the development of the doctrine of the Logos within 
the Christian Church. What has been said may, perhaps, 
suggest some new thought and assist further investigation. 

And now, in coming to a close, we feel that we have 
travelled but cursorily over a very wide field of inquiry. 
We have touched upon many subjects on which we have 
been unable to pause, and we may have started difficulties 
which we have not fully solved. Our remarks, we hope, 
will be accepted as an attempt to illustrate the nature 
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of the fourth Gospel, and to exhibit it as a spiritual life 
of Christ. They may aid us, perhaps, to understand how 
the evangelist, seizing the deeper meanings that underlay 
the traditions of the early Church, and selecting such ma- 
terials as served but to foreshadow those profounder truths, 
while he flung upon them the colours reflected from his own 
sympathy with the mind of Christ, wove them into a glo- 
rious fabric, in which the spirit of the gospel is unfolded 
to the sight, if not with such fidelity of detail as by the 
other evangelists, yet with a far loftier appreciation of its 
real and vast significance. 


IIL—ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


THE attention of the public has of late been drawn, in 
an extraordinary degree, to this at all times deeply interest- 
ing subject. We propose to review some of the principal 
points involved in the discussion; and in so doing, we 
shall endeavour, in the first place, to maintain the just inter- 
pretation of the more important scriptural passages ; and 
in the second, to exhibit the singularly unreasonable and 
unchristian character of the popular doctrine of future 
punishment. 

It may be well to begin with the remark, that the word 
“hell” of the English Bible, in the vast majority of cases, 
represents an original word denoting the grave, or also, 
more generally, the region of the dead. Thus: 

Deut. xxxil. 22, “A fire is kindled in mine anger and 
shall burn unto the lowest hell.” 

Ps. xvi. 10, “ wilt not leave my soul in hell.” 

Gen. xlii. 38, “bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” 

Is. xxxviii. 18, “For the grave cannot praise thee.” 

The same Hebrew word is here, and constantly, rendered 
by “hell” or by “ grave,’—so strangely have our translators 
varied from each other and from themselves. In all such 
cases, and probably everywhere throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, the rendering grave, or some nearly equivalent ex- 
pression, should have been adhered to; due regard, of course, 
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being paid to any figurative applications of the original 
term which may be met with. 

In the New Testament, “hell” is the rendering either of 
the original Gehenna or of the word Hades, which denotes 
the unseen state, or often simply the grave. The passages 
containing the former word are alone of importance to our 
present inquiry, as nothing is said about the duration of 
punishment in connection with the latter : 

Matt. v. 22, “shall be in danger of hell fire. 

Matt. xviii. 9, “into hell fire;” so Mark ix. 47. 

Matt. v. 29, 30, “ cast into hell.” 

Matt. x. 28, “able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 

“Hell fire” is literally the Gehenna of fire; “hell” is 
Gehenna. So in other places.* 

Now Gehenna, it is well known, was the name of a valley 
or glen near Jerusalem. Here, in ancient times, children 
had been burnt in sacrifice to the heathen god Moloch. 
Hence, the place was looked upon by the later Jews as pol- 
luted and abominable. Its name, associated with burning 
fires and human sacrifices, became the representative of the 
miserable state into which, it was believed, the ungodly 
would be cast at the coming of the Messiah. Probably, at 
first, Gehenna would be thought of as the actual scene of 
the judgment thus anticipated. At all events, that future 
scene had come to be spoken of under the abhorred name 
long before the time of Christ. He, therefore, in his teach- 
ing, adopts, without hesitation or comment, the usual expres- 
sions of his day, applying them to his own purpose of 
denoting the future retributive consequences of sinful con- 
duct. We cannot suppose, however, that ideas and terms 
thus appropriated from common usage were employed in 
other than the loose, indefinite sense which alone belonged 
to them. We cannot suppose that they were intended to 
be handed down to us impressed with the character of re- 
vealed truths, to be understood as such with a sort of rigid 
legal exactness. Such a supposition is too unreasonable to 
require discussion, and in the absence of any express inti- 
mation to that effect, may be at once dismissed. Thus, 
whatever the authority attributable to Scripture statements, 
such expressions as these can be of weight, in their literal 


” 





* Matt. xxiii, 15, xxiii. 33; Luke xii. 5; James iii. 6. 
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form, only so far as they are in harmony with the more 
express teaching of Christianity elsewhere met with. What 
differs fiom this may be put aside as the grosser human 
medium, serving only to embody and convey to us the finer 
and more durable element of divine truth. 

Accordingly, we have to consider “fire” as for us simply 
a figure, under which the idea of something else is suggested 
or spoken of. Just as the “wheat” and the “tares” or the 
“sheep” and the “goats” stand for persons of diverse moral 
characters, so must the fire mentioned in connection with 
them be taken to stand for the punishment, or else to con- 
vey the idea of their entire destruction; but it would be 
simply a mistake to conclude that the Divine punishment 
or mode of destruction will consist in physical burning in 
the future world, any more than in. this present world in 
which we now live. 

If this be a correct account of the origin and import of 
the conception of fire as the medium of punishment or of 
destruction, the epithet “everlasting,” found in connection 
with it in three instances in the words of Christ, must be 
similarly er The instances are these : 

Matt. xviii. 8, “to be cast into everlasting fire.” Parallel 
to this are the verses of Mark ix. 43—46.* 

Matt. xxv. 41, “everlasting fire.” 

Matt. xxv. 46, “everlasting punishment.” 

It is pointed out by the commentators that the valley of 
Gehenna was, in the time of Josiah and later, subjected to 
defilement, to mark the detestation of the Jews for the 
wickedness formerly practised there. Refuse from the city 
is said to have been thrown into it, to consume which fires 
were kept burning. The fire of Tophet, in the same valley, 
is mentioned so early as Isaiah. Now, if Gehenna, to the 
Jews of our Lord’s time, were a place of this reputation, 
and had long been so, a place where fires were or had once 
been continually burning, we have an easy and ample ex- 
planation of the word “everlasting,” as well as of the kindred 





* It is to be noted that the Ens lish rendering « of Mark i ix. 43, on correc- 
tion. ‘‘ Into the fire that never shall be quenched,” should be, ‘‘ into the fire 
unquenchable” (as Luke iii. 17), meaning the same, probably, as ‘‘ everlasting 
fire.” So the same words in ver. 45. Verses 44, 46, are omitted by Tisch- 
endorf, as are the final words of ver. 45. All must be considered of doubtful 
authenticity, though retained by Alford. 

t Jer. vii. 30—33 ; Is. xxx. 33; 2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. xix. 13. 
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“unquenchable,”. “is not quenched,” in Mark ix. 43, 48. 
These were the ordinary and fitting epithets of the actual 
Gehenna ; and, with the transference of this name to denote 
the place of punishment, they could not fail to accompany 
it, as epithets of the future fire of the invisible Gehenna, in 
that undiscriminating application of terms which is often 
characteristic of popular usage. Jesus, then, we may under- 
stand, would speak to his countrymen as to Jews of his 
own day. Just as he spoke to them, in the old familiar 
words, of the sun “rising,” whereas we know that it is the 
earth only which turns itself to or from the great luminary ; 
and just as he spoke to them in their own phrase of the 
“law of Moses” and of “Moses” having written of him, 
without meaning to prohibit all future inquiry whether the 
Pentateuch be wholly or in part, or not at all, from the pen 
of Moses; so he accepted and used their common phrases 
about the duration and the place of punishment. Yet, in 
so doing, he would mainly intend to recognize the great 
truth of the distinction in the judgments of God between 
sin and holiness, vice and virtue, wrong-doing and right. 
He could not, we may repeat, have intended to stamp his 
confirmation upon all the details making up the popular 
ideas of the mode or form of future punishment. These 
he would, consciously or unconsciously, pass over unnoticed 
—making use of them, indeed, as forms of expression, but 
leaving them to be corrected, as they were sure to be, in 
proportion as men attained to better knowledge of the uni- 
verse of being, to better ideas of the character of God, and 
‘of the laws of His moral and providential government. 

A similar explanation is doubtless required in some other 
cases.* 

We find, in all, three instances only in the recorded mi- 
nistry of Christ, in which he is stated to have used the 
term “everlasting” (aid»w¢) in connection with “fire” or 
with “punishment”—three instances only.f Yet, in the 
face of this fact, it has been recently said, by no less a per- 





* As Mark iii. 29; 2 Thess. i. 9 ; and a few others. It is not necessary here 
to take particular notice of certain words and phrases occurring in Revelation 
and inJude. These, it is enough to say, must follow the interpretation of the 
leading passages, as above pointed out. 

+ Mark ix. 43—48, is not an additional instance, being parallel to Matt. 
xviii. 8, 9. . 
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sonage than the Archbishop of Canterbury, that the doctrine 
of the eternal suffering of the wicked rests on the same 
scriptural evidence as that of the eternal blessedness of the 
righteous. This assertion is also, in substance, made in the 
Declaration lately put forth with the signatures of so many 
thousands of the clergy.* The Archbishop, in his Pastoral 
Letter, uses these words: “Nor do I conceive that the 
Church has any more sure warrant for belief in the eternal 
happiness of the saved, than it has for belief in the eternal 
suffering of the lost.” But surely this is most thoughtlessly 
and incorrectly said! The scriptural passages which speak 
of the eternal life assured by the gospel are very clear and 
very numerous, at the same time that they are independent 
and distinct from those which refer to the punishment of 
the wicked. Throughout St. John’s Gospel, for example, 
there is frequent mention of the eternal life of the faithful 
righteous ; there is nowhere any reference to the eternal 
punishment of the wicked. The same remark is applicable 
to Luke, who, with several references to the life eternal, 
never speaks, nor relates that Christ spoke, of everlasting 
fire, suffering, or torment. We know, again, how exultingly 
Paul writes of the life and immortality brought to light 
through the gospel; of the “house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” to which he was looking forward 
as the reward and crown of his earthly labours; of the 
“eternal life” which shall be rendered to those who continue 
patient in well-doing ;+ but is there a single instance in 
which he speaks of the everlasting fire or the eternity of 
future punishment? So soon, in fact, as you pass from the 
three instances before mentioned in the recorded ministry 
of Christ,—that is to say, so soon as you leave the first two 
Gospels,—the assertion of the Archbishop no longer holds, 
becomes untrue, and, in short, must be exactly reversed.t 
A different explanation of the expressions we have been 
noticing has been proposed by some of the clergy. These 
belong to that new school of theology, as we may term it, 





* Stranger still, the same narrow literalism pervades the Pastoral Letter 
published by the Archbishop of York on the decision of the Privy Council. 

+ 2 Tim. i. 10; 2 Cor. v. 1; Rom. ii. 7. 

t It is hardly necessary to observe that the words ‘‘damned” and ‘‘ damna- 
tion” mean in Scripture simply condemned and condemnation. Compare 
John v. 24, 29. 
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which has been growing up within the Established Church 
during now many years past. These writers have shewn 
themselves anxious to set aside the Church’s doctrine of 
future punishment. They hold that the word “eternal” 
(ai#oc), as used in Scripture, does not denote the duration 
of the future condition, but rather the quality of it. “This 
is life eternal,” said our Lord, “that they might know thee, 
the only true God.” Here “life eternal” is the knowledge 
of God ;—-so itis said. Eternal death must be the opposite 
of this. Similarly with “eternal punishment,’—this can 
only be a phrase signifying the exclusion of the soul from 
the knowledge of God, with all that this involves.* 

But this kind of explaining away of the usual meaning 
of words is, at best, very unsatisfactory. Without dwelling 
at any length upon it, we may at least take the existence 
of this party within the Church as evidence of growing 
dissatisfaction with the old doctrine. It is, of course, for 
this party to reconcile their position in the Church with 
their denial of that which the Church so clearly maintains 
in its standards—that which they themselves, most pro- 
bably, understood it to maintain, when they entered its 
ministry and subscribed its Articles.+ 

Leaving this point, we may notice that, whatever may be 
the legal indefiniteness of Church phrases, the meaning of 





* “Letter to Dr. Jelf,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice (1853); also the Rev. 
J. L. Davies’ pamphlet, ‘‘ Forgiveness after Death” (1863). 

+ It is not to be doubted that those who, in the sixteenth century, com- 
piled the present Prayer Book, as well as those who, in the seventeenth, re- 
stored its use and re-established the Church, were believers in the eternity of 
future punishment. All the great religious teachers of those times believed in 
the literal reality of hell-fire and the endlessness of its duration. Hence, in 
various services of the English Church, the same belief is embodied, and to that 
belief, as so embodied, the clergy at ordination express their assent. The right 
and effectual course for those to pursue, who find themselves drawn in to the 
profession of what they now see to be untrue, and who are naturally anxious to 
set themselves right before the public, would be, as it seems to us, to labour 
to reform the Church standards and make them more truly scriptural. This 
end will never be attained by striving to shew how easily their meaning may 
be explained away, so that persons of the most opposite opinions may sign 
them,—any more than by subscribing them with secret reservations, or in 
some non-natural sense, never heard of before, and which would undoubtedly 
be repudiated by their framers and imposers- 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has observed, ‘‘This doctrine [of eternal 
punishment] I consider to be clearly indicated in the Commination Service, 
_ Burial Service, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Athanasian Creed.” (Past. 

tter.) 
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the New Testament is scarcely open to question, in the 
places relating to this subject. Sometimes, indeed, the 
word “everlasting,” and its kindred terms, are used in the 
Scriptures in a limited sense—a sense limited by the nature 
of the subject spoken of. Nevertheless, their meaning is 
that of long-enduring, or also unending, duration. And this 
is unquestionably the usual meaning of ai#voc, both in 
the Septuagint and in the New Testament, as might be 
illustrated by various instances. We need not here, how- 
ever, enter further upon this point—which would probably 
not be disputed.* Our argument has more especially to 
do with the prevailing conceptions of future punishment. 
We have, therefore, necessarily to take the words referred 
to in what we may term the worst sense which can be put 
upon them—the sense which is always attributed to them 
in the popular statements relating to “hell fire.” 

In the next place, we may briefly inquire what that doc- 
trine 7s which thus gives offence to an increasing party 
within the Church of England, as it does also to a party, 
which is doubtless increasing too, outside of that Church. 

What it is, is well known, in a general way, to most of 
our readers. In the course of any ordinary sermon, in 
most of the churches and chapels of the land, it is probable 
that they will hear the common belief in eternal torments, 
if not fully set forth, at least alluded to, or taken for granted. 
People sing it, in some cases; they preach it, and hear it 
preached ; they introduce it, more or less freely, into their 
creeds and into their prayers. And, in truth, when pro- 
perly handled, the subject is interesting, and may be made 
a very effective subject of address to a popular unreflecting 
audience. “ Hell fire’—*“ eternal damnation”—“ the wrath 
of God”—“ everlasting torments”—“the devil and his 
angels”—-what can be more exciting, more attractive? And 
so the topic is one of the most common and favourite of 
topics in certain sections of the religious world. 

Yet it is observed, that in many of the churches this doc- 
trine has long been less frequently spoken of than it used 








* We hold the meaning of duration to be alone admissible, even in John, 
by one who will take words in their usual signification. Thus, in John iii. 16, 
the Zw aiwmoc is spoken of in contrast to perishing (a4m6Anrar). Sox. 28. 
Compare also the strongly drawn @ntrast between the ‘‘ temporal” and the 
‘*eternal,’’ in 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18; as well as between the ‘‘ earthly house” which 
is to be ‘‘ dissolved,” and the house ‘‘ eternal in the heavens,” 2 Cor. v. 1—4. 
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to be. Now and then we have a publication from some 
clerical pen directly against it. About three years ago, 
Bishop Colenso openly announced, in so many words, that 
he had abandoned his former belief in it. “For the last 
seven years,” he says, “I have carefully studied it, with an 
earnest desire to know the truth of God upon the matter, 
and with an humble desire for the guidance and teaching 
of His Holy Spirit in the search for it. I now declare that 
I can no longer maintain or give utterance to the doctrine 
of the endlessness of future punishment—that I dare not 
dogmatize at all on the matter—that I can only lay my hand 
upon my mouth, and leave it in the hands of the righteous 
and merciful Judge.”* 

But in other quarters, as we have said, the doctrine is 
maintained in all its ancient authority and anciént horrors. 
The Religious Tract Society,—one of the great and wealthy 
societies supported by members of the Established Church, 
—publishes and republishes tracts and books in which it 
is laid down with the utmost minuteness. Thus we have 
a new edition of a once celebrated book—Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest—in which occur the following sentences on the nature 
of hell : 

“ As all parts have joined in sin, so must they all partake 
in the torment. .... The guilt of their sins will be to con- 
demned souls like tinder to gunpowder, to make the flames 
of hell take hold on them with fury. .... But the greatest 
aggravation of these torments will be their eternity. When 
a thousand millions of ages are past, they are as fresh to 
begin as the first day. If there were any hope of an end, 
it would ease the damned to foresee it; but ‘for ever’ is 
an intolerable thought. They were never weary of sinning, 
nor will God be weary of plaguing. ... Is it an intolerable 
thing to burn part of the body, by holding it in the fire? 
What, then, will it be to suffer ten thousand times more 
for ever in hell ?” 

Such passages might be multiplied ; but these may serve 
to shew us what kind of statements are republished in our 
days, still finding, it seems, readers and editors who approve 
of them, and desire to make them known as means of 
religious edification and influence ! 

It is easy to find matter of the same kind of more modern 








* Commentary on Romans, p. 197. 
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date. There are hymn-books and catechisms now in use 
which seem to vie with one another in such pictures. The 
following is from a Wesleyan Methodist Catechism “for 
children of tender years :” 

“What sort of a place is hell ?—Answer: A dark and 
bottomless pit, full of fire and brimstone. 

“How will the wicked be punished there ?—Answer: 
By having their bodies tormented by fire, and their souls 
by a sense of the wrath of God. 

“How long will these torments last ?—Answer: The tor- 
ments of hell will last for ever and ever.” 

With equal neatness of expression, these conceptions 
have been put into verse, and are sung in hymns: 

“ Soon as from earth I go, 
What will become of me ? 
Eternal happiness or woe 
Must then my portion be.” 
* * * * 


“ What after death for me remains ? 
Celestial joy or hellish pains, 
To all eternity.”* 


We have higher authority still for this repulsive and un- 
spiritual dogma of endless physical suffering. It is that of 
the Bishop of Oxford, who in 1850 preached a sermon at 
Banbury, in which he dwelt on this subject of punishment 
in hell. He was preaching more especially to children who 
had that day been confirmed by him. He described (we are 
told) the different classes of persons who will be condemned 
to everlasting misery ; and he sought his warnings chiefly 
from those on whom the world is disposed to look favourably. 
After describing the death of the impenitent of various 
classes, all alike ending with the doom of eternal misery, 
the Bishop went on to give a picture of a school-girl, cut 
off at the age of thirteen or fourteen. “In her short life 
she had not seldom played truant from school, had told 
some lies, had been obstinate and disobedient. Now she 
had to bid farewell to heaven and hope, to her parents, her 
brothers and her sisters. What was her agony of grief that 
she should never again look on their faces, never hear their 
well-known voices! .... Henceforth she must dwell among 
beings on whom there is no check or restraint. The worst 


* Wesley’s Hymns, Nos. 43, 44. 
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of men are there, with every spark of human feeling ex- 
tinguished, without any law to moderate the fury of their 
desperate rage.”* 

There is more to the same effect. We have given enough 
to enable the reader to see in what terms a Bishop of the 
English Church, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
can preach to children. 

The Scotch clergy, it would appear, are equally eloquent 
on this inspiring theme. We once heard the well-known 
preacher, Dr. Norman Macleod, in the course of a sermon, 
give a description, in the usual glowing terms, of celestial 
happiness. He introduced an amazed but doubting Chris- 
tian anxiously asking whether so blissful a portion could 
be reserved for him, sinner that he was. Yes, was the 
answer, he must share it, or the worse for him :—“ It must 
be you, or ye’re a lost deevil.” No alternative ; “celestial 
joy, or hellish pains, to all eternity”! 

Such, then, are the popular representations, given, ac- 
cepted, and acceptable, of this great subject of future punish- 
ment. Is it necessary to add that they are wholly unwar- 
ranted by the statements of the Scriptures, fairly interpreted? 
—or that, in reality, they discredit and dishonour our com- 
mon Christianity? They amount, in truth, to the merest 
caricature of the figurative language in which the idea of 
the judgment to come is conveyed to us in the New Testa- 
ment—a caricature which cannot be justified even by the 
most narrow or literal interpretation of that language. 

But what, in the next place, is the general influence of 
this doctrine of hell-fire? Has it practically a good and 
effectual influence? Does it preserve the world from sin, 
—making men just, temperate and holy? If so, we might 
well be contented to reckon it among the agents of human 
salvation. It has, at any rate, been long enough before the 
world as part and parcel of the prevailing Christianity ; 
and whatever good influence it may contain, it would seem 
to have had ample scope and opportunity for exercising. 
If, then, it be possible to frighten the world into virtue, 
we might suppose that the great majority, in our own and 
other Christian nations, would by this time have been made 
as perfect, morally and religiously, as they well can be. 
But what is the fact? We are told, even by those who think 


* See the National Review, Jan. 1863. 
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and teach in accordance with the popular ideas, that the 
contrary is the case. We have heard a popular clergyman* 
declare in his sermon that, even of Christian congregations, 
the Devil has in his power the larger part ; and if such be 
the case here, what must it be in the great world around 
us? We can only infer, from such assertions, that the vast 
majority of our fellow-men are surely on the broad way 
that leads to eternai death ; that they are hastening head- 
long to the-fires of hell ; and, most wonderful of all, that it 
is not Gop who is to triumph at last, but the great Enemy 
of God and man! 

We may rejoice, however, to believe that these ideas are 
essentially untrue and impossible. Men are better than 
their theological systems represent them. The Almighty 
Father is better also. But whether better or worse, it must 
at least be admitted, by those who preach such systems, 
that the ordinary doctrine of hell fire has not had the effect 
in converting the world which, at first sight, it might be 
expected to have. There are, indeed, tender and ‘timid 
natures whom it may overwhelm and crush in despair. We 
read of such persons, and many, probably, of whom we never 
hear are thus crushed down, made miserable, if not for them- 
selves, for others dear to them; while yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the multitudes pass on, living in frequent or 
habitual sin, in spite of those horrible pictures of future 
misery with which the popular Christianity has made us so 
familiar. 

This comparatively small influence of the belief in eternal 
punishment may be ascribed to various causes. 

(1.) The doctrine is secretly felt to be wnjust ; and what 
involves essential injustice cannot, in the nature of things, 
exercise any great and controlling influence for good. Can 
we suppose that any sin or crime that a human being ever 
commits, can render him deserving of such a punishment 
as is said to be inflicted in the torments of hell? The lost 
soul is represented as suffering the most unutterable anguish, 
pains of burning and other torments and miseries which 
human language is at a loss to describe. To these there 
is no alleviation ; they go on and on, not for the length of 
a life-time, not for a hundred, or a thousand, or ten thousand 


* The Vicar of Malvern, in 1861. 
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years ; not for any conceivable period of duration ; but for 
ever and ever, to all eternity. Nor is this all; for the lost 
soul is said to be in the company of other lost souls, and of 
innumerable bad spirits. These wretched beings are them- 
selves in misery, and it is a part of their miserable portion 
to increase each other’s suffering by all the arts of fiendish 
ingenuity. No good feeling, no good action, no pity, love 
-or hope, can ever enter or be known in this region of hor- 
rors, but only suffering and despair to all eternity. And to 
complete the picture, there is meantime a God in heaven, 
and happy spirits, and angels of light and mercy! Can any 
one, when he thinks about it, admit that in all this there 
is any thing like justice ?—that a Being who allows so large 
a part of those on whom He himself conferred the gift of 
life, to be brought into this state of irremediable misery,— 
that He is a just God? And, as we said before, can any sin 
or crime, or any life of sin and crime, deserve such an amount 
or duration of punishment as is asserted by the popular 
belief ? 

(2.) That belief, however, not only involves injustice in 
the apportioning of the penalty to the offence ; it involves 
injustice in another sense, quite as serious. All men (it is 
said) are to be divided into two elasses only, the good and 
the bad. All of the one sort go into heavenly happiness ; 
all of the other go into the infernal misery. Now, among 
those of the latter class, there must be very many degrees 
of guilt. We know that sinful men are not all equally sin- 
ful. Some are worse than others; some are better than 
others. But they shall all be treated alike, we are told, in 
one hell, with a punishment of torment which shall go on 
for ever. The Bishop of Oxford, we have seen, tells us that 
the school-girl of thirteen or fourteen years old, who has 
committed faults which ill-trained children are apt to com- 
mit,—faults, we must add, for which blame ought often to 
be attributed as much to the parent as the child,—must 
go into the unquenchable fires, equally with the greatest 
sinner or criminal that ever trod the earth. There have 
been robbers and murderers, whose guilt is of the deepest 
dye, men whose crimes might harrow up one’s blood, if they 
were recounted at lerigth. The little girl who has played 
truant, and told lies to escape detection, is to be treated 
even as those greatest of criminals, greatest of sinners. But 
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is there justice in this? And may not they who affirm such 
things be said to speak evil of God, and represent Him as 
the greatest enemy of justice and mercy that can exist? 
Such teachings, we must declare, turn the All-merciful 
Father into a very fiend, and represent Him as doing what 
none but Satan himself could find the heart or the will to 
do. We know that even sinful and ignorant man seeks to 
inflict righteous punishment; tries to proportion punish- 
ment to guilt ; does not confound all the different degrees of 
crime under one sentence. One man will receive a month's 
imprisonment, another ten years’; these terms being suited, 
it is believed, to the deserts of each. Shall we then say 
that God is less just than this ?—that He has given to His 
creatures of mankind a sense of right which He knows not 
Himself ?—that He can only inflict one and the same ter- 
rible penalty of everlasting misery on all alike? 

(3.) Even among those who in theory assent to these 
teachings, hardly anybody thinks, or realizes to himself, that 
the evil lot can fall upon him, or upon any one connected 
with him. Hence, the force of the doctrine is largely evaded. 
Whatever a man’s conscious sins may be, every one is ready 
to think that some way of escape will be opened for him ; 
and so, for himself, he can easily reconcile himself to a 
sinful life, trusting that at last a sudden conversion will 
change his condition and fit him for heaven. Thus we 
sometimes hear of criminals, who for some grievous deed 
of murder have been sentenced to death, being at last by a 
sudden belief, as it is said, in the merits of Christ, so changed 
that they are ready to enter upon heavenly happiness ; 
having, in fact, by that sudden faith of theirs at the last 
moment, earned a sort of right to be received into heaven. 
In this way, one article of the popular creeds neutralizes 
another ; and thus it is that this doctrine of eternal torments, 
dreadful as it is, is practically evaded and practically with- 
out any great or salutary influence in keeping men from 
wickedness. 

Within the brief space at our command, we cannot enter 
upon all the considerations which are applicable to this 
discussion. But we will briefly refer to the light which is 
thrown upon it by the Christian revelation of the character 
of God, and by one or two other kindred facts. 

Jesus Christ, when he speaks of God as “our Father in 
VOL. L 2R 
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heaven,” and in many other expressions,* appeals to the 
emotions and feelings of the human mind for language 
wherewith to convey to us his own conception of the moral 
nature of God. How is this plain fact in the Christian 
teachings to be reconciled with statements, which would 
represent the Almighty Being as doing that from which our 
nature leads us at once to shrink, with aversion and horror? 
How is the clear and constant representation of God by 
Christ, as our “ heavenly Father,” to be reconciled with a 
doctrine which makes Him do that which not merely no 
human father would do to his child, but no human being 
whatever, possessed of anything like a human heart, could 
do even to his bitterest enemy? What should we think of 
a man who should consign one who had injured him to tor- 
ment for his life in a place of fire and brimstone, if such a 
thing were possible? And what must we think of a God 
who could consign his creatures who had offended him 
to torments, not of life-long, but of everlasting duration? 
who should even keep them alive to no other end than 
that they might endure the fierceness of his wrath for ever 
and ever? We know that it is a property of fire to consume 
and destroy, and that if our present bodies were subjected 
to the power of even ordinary fire they would quickly perish. 
This would be a merciful alternative to those who are 
doomed to hell. But the common belief does not allow them 
to have it. It assumes that the body will be continually 
renewed and strengthened, or so changed that it shall not 
perish. The lost shall not be allowed to die !—but shall be 
maintained in life able to feel and to endure for untold 
ages,—ages which will never be exhausted, never come to 
an end,—able to feel and to endure the unspeakable anguish 
of the fire which is not quenched, and the worm which dieth 
not. And this destiny is reserved, or shall we say appointed, 
for inconceivable multitudes of men by Him who is their 
“ Father in heaven,” a “ God of mercy” and a “ God of love;” 
and the gospel in which it is said to be announced to us, 
is often spoken of as a gospel of “good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.” 

If all this be true of God, surely man had better not be 
told to imitate Him, and can never love Him with any 


* E.g. Matt. v. 44—48; Luke vi. 35. 
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genuine, durable love.* He may, indeed, fear or even hate 
the author of his existence, but how, on this theory of 
an eternal hell, he can love him, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. 

But the doctrine is not a part of Christianity, for it is 
utterly out of harmony with the spirit of various passages 
of the New Testament. St. Paul, for instance, tells us, 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ;” and 
this we feel to be a just and reasonable principle ; teaching 
us that the penalty shall be proportioned to the guilt. In 
one place our Lord says of two well-known towns of his 
time, “It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
judgment than for you.” Here is the same principle clearly 
recognized. So in another place, where he says, “That 
servant which knew his Lord’s will and prepared not him- 
self, neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes ; but he that knew not and did commit things 
worthy of stripes shall be beaten with few stripes.” He 
that knew and yet did the wrong shall be punished the 
more ; he that did it in ignorance shall be punished the 
less. 

How, then, shall we reconcile such statements as these 
with the “everlasting fire,” the “everlasting punishment,” 
also spoken of by Christ—spoken of as if to be equally 
inflicted on all alike, whatever their different degrees of 
guilt? We shall do so by taking notice that we have, on 
the surface of the sacred page, some diversity of statement, 
and by following, in reference to this, the dictates of common 
sense, which will tell us to let the fair and reasonable prin- 
ciple prevail; to let justice and mercy interpret for us 
wherever this is possible. That greater guilt shall incur 
many stripes, and less guilt fewer, this we feel to be right 
before God and man. But we do not feel it to be right, we 
are sure that it is not right, to inflict an equal punishment 
of untold horror upon all the differing degrees of sin—upon 
the little school-girl of thirteen or fourteen, whatever may 
be her faults; upon the full-grown man who, under the 
temptations of his life, has done some lighter deed of wrong ; 
and upon the man who may have committed some long- 
planned, cold-blooded crime, which we shudder to contem- 


* Matt. v. 48; Mark xii. 30; Ephes. y. 1. 
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plate. It never can be Justice, it would be only a mockery 
of that sacred word, to consign each of these persons, in its 
name, to one equal and unending hell. If a difficulty of 
this kind appear on the face of the scriptural statements, 
the way to remove it is open before us, and it is easy. It 
is simply to admit the essentially inexact and figurative 
character of the expressions about the fire of another state 
of being; to admit that words and phrases, adopted from 
the familiar language of every-day life, are not to be inter- 
preted with the strictness we might apply to legal enact- 
ments, or made to supersede plain terms which speak of 
degrees of punishment duly proportioned to degrees of guilt. 
The rational mode of harmonizing the two classes of state- 
ment will manifestly be, in explaining the difficult by the 
easy, the figurative by the more literal, and not the reverse ; 
by letting moral feeling have its due weight with us in this 
matter, as in others; and, above all, by reading the lan- 
guage about punishment in the superior light of the Chris- 
tian revelation of God as our merciful Father in heaven. 
His judgments, we are surely taught, will be the expression, 
not of arbitrary force and passion, but of calm and equal 
justice—justice, we need not doubt, tempered with the 
fatherly love and mercy of Him who “knoweth our frame 
and remembereth we are dust.” 


IV.—ON THE STUDY OF HEBREW : 


An ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE Session OF MANCHESTER 
New Couiege, Lonpon, Oct. 10, 1864. 
By RussELL MARTINEAU, M.A., 
LECTURER ON THE HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

WE are brought together here this day to inaugurate a 
new session of this College by a preliminary view of a 
portion of the field which we propose to traverse during 
the ensuing year. The subject which I wish to bring before 
your notice is naturally that which has been entrusted to 
my care in this College—the Hebrew language and literature. 
I shall endeavour to establish a conviction of the importance 
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of the study of that language to modern education, and to 
shew that the present age has grounds for anticipating 
results of great moment from it. 

The study of language and literature has always held a 
high place in education. Even before it was understood 
that languages were formed strictly in accordance with prin- 
ciple, and when in them an almost unlimited scope was 
conceded to caprice, it was yet found that practice in learn- 
ing them and reading their elegant literature formed an 
excellent school for training the mind to logical thought 
and correct speech. As a matter of course, the language 
used for this purpose in Europe was Latin. The Roman 
Empire had extended its pressure over the whole of Western 
Europe at a time when the native races of the various coun- 
tries were sufficiently civilized to acknowledge the superior 
charm—the “ classicality” as we now call it—of the polished 
Latin literature, and yet not sufficiently so to dream of 
vying with Rome on the field of letters. Latin, moreover, 
was more or less forcibly imposed on the subject countries 
as the language of law. These two facts combined to cause 
Latin to be regarded as the language of science and litera- 
ture, the only one reduced to acknowledged rules, and as 
such the language, par excellence, through which grammar 
could be learned. In this way it was regarded till the Re- 
formation. The great blow which abolished the solitary 
classicality of the Latin tongue was then inflicted by the 
study of Greek, revived in the previous century in Italy, 
and then zealously taken up by the German Reformers, 
mainly because the New Testament was written in it. The 
old Latin authors themselves testified to the Greek lite- 
rature being “classical” to them, and acknowledged them- 
selves to be far-off imitators of its beauties; and the renewed 
study of this language proved all these eulogies to fall short 
of the truth. Thenceforth, then, Greek must be allowed an 
equal rank with Latin; and so they came to be called 
together the “classical languages.” Thus was dispelled the 
notion that Latin was a “ peculiar” language—that its ideas 
on elegance of style, and even its grammatical usages, were 
to serve as the standard of elegance for others. A second 
language had been forced into the magic circle of classicality 
—one which never had possessed the authority of universal 
dominion, and had not been adopted by the Church, except 
in the little known East, nor yet by the law. The idea 
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that Latin was the language for all the higher elegant or 
learned literature—the modern dialects not presuming to 
possess anything but rude ballads and other popular books 
confined by no principles of grammar or rhetoric—was 
refuted by the simple discovery that it had not always been 
so, and that no beauty could be claimed for the Latin which 
the Greek tongue did not also possess. 

It must certainly surprise us, that when Classicality had 
thus, three centuries and a half ago, been proved not to be 
an inherent quality of the Latin, the just conclusion should 
not have been sooner drawn, that it was impossible to limit 
its area; that thenceforth the term classical, if it were not 
discarded as expressing an obsolete and disproved distinc- 
tion, must be invested with a new meaning, to indicate that 
a language, through careful study of its natural powers of 
expression and the rules under which these work, through 
the skilful employment of these rules, and through more 
than ordinary vigour of thought and clearness of expression 
on the part of its writers, had been promoted into the “ first 
rank” among languages—the very classis of the Roman con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius, whence this term classical was 
derived. Nothing short of the old antagonism between the 
East and the West, which the conquests of the Moslims in 
the preceding age had raised to the highest pitch, and the 
later successes of the Turks had kept awake, could have 
prevented at least two other languages from being taken 
into the circle of classicality. The language of the Arabs 
had been studied and fostered by native writers to a degree 
which was absolutely unknown in the case of any European 
nation. Its natural richness had been increased @ hundred- 
fold, and every resource of rhetoric and poetical diction had 
been encouraged to the utmost, by a people possessed of 
great natural refinement and especial sense for the beauties 
of expression, and whose scholars were thoroughly grounded 
in the precepts of Aristotle. However much Arabs might 
differ in their other tastes, in their veneration for their lan- 
guage all were united. And as Latin, the original classical 
language, became so by being that of the Roman empire, so 
Arabic was the language of the Moslim empire, and after 
its disruption continued to be that of religion and law under 
all the new kingdoms. Thus if any language ever deserved 
to be accounted classical, Arabic certainly did. The other 
language which ought to have been allowed to stand in the 
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same rank with Latin and Greek, is Hebrew. As Greek 
was admitted to stand beside Latin on account of its being 
the language of the New Testament, so Hebrew might have 
been on account of its being that of the Old. And the reli- 
gious claim is even greatly stronger on behalf of Hebrew 
than of Greek. The founders and historians of Christianity 
chose, indeed, to write in Greek ; but their barbarous use 
of that beautiful language reminds us painfully that this was 
not their native tongue, nor that of the Master whom they 
represent, and therefore can in no strict sense be regarded 
as the original language of Christianity. On the other hand, 
the Hebrew language, the Mosaic religion, and the Old Tes- 
tament, are coextensive. Any language which is so com- 
pletely identified with one special religion as Hebrew, must 
be classical to those under its influence ; so Arabic to the 
Moslims, so Zend to the Zoroastrians, so Sanskrit to the 
Hindus. But, independently of the religious influence which 
the Hebrew books have possessed over later ages, their lan- 
guage may well claim on literary grounds to be considered 
classical, its inherent resources having been fully developed 
and ingeniously and elegantly employed, and this at so 
early an age in the history of the world that it served as 
instructor to many later dialects. 

And yet we have arrived at the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and the expression “classical languages” still 
is generally confined to Latin and Greek ; and these are still 
popularly supposed to possess some sort of magical virtue, 
to which no other language can shew anything similar, in 
the development of the intellect and the taste. Yet it would 
be difficult to justify this peculiar position by argument. 
For we can assert nothing @ priori in favour of the Greek 
and Latin languages. The very grammatical system of 
which Aristotle gave us the rudiments in Greek, and Quin- 
tilian in Latin, we have tried upon other languages, and 
thereby discovered their theory and explained their practice ; 
and the result is, that all are found as firmly based upon 
principle and as far removed from caprice as Latin and 
Greek. Regarding the Latin and Greek merely as languages, 
therefore, we learn no more from them than we might from 
many others. Of course, though the ultimate principles of 
all speech, being the principles of logic or of the human 
mind, are the same everywhere, the mode which they adopt 
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for their expression varies infinitely, and this variety pro- 
duces the differences among languages ; and I am not assert- 
ing that every one of these modes of expression is of equal 
value. Some languages have a system of far more elaborate 
grammatical and syntactical expedients than others, and 
especially use a great number of inflexions, so as in every 
case to define the thought most accurately. Other languages, 
on the contrary, have a far simpler system, and dispense 
with change of inflexion almost wholly ; they thus manage, 
as it were, to hint at, rather than express, the thought, 
using very few and consequently vague grammatical devices. 
Which of these two kinds of language is the more perfect 
in itself, and which yields the more instruction when made 
the subject of study, are two questions which should not 
be confounded together, nor lightly answered at all. As to 
the first, it is a wide-spread opinion that an elaborate inflex- 
ional system constitutes the more perfect language ; but, 
although much may be said in favour of this view, the pre- 
sumption ought to be the other way. We notice everywhere 
that at an early period languages are highly inflected, and 
wonder how, at a period of only incipient civilization or 
even of barbarism, so careful and clear but withal so com- 
plicated a system could really arise and be in general use. 
3ut these elaborate inflexions are gradually worn away 
with time and growing civilization, being first made shorter 
and simpler, but still retaining enough to be distinguished 
one from another; and then losing all really effective dis- 
tinction and leaving the word nearly bare, and looking very 
like one of the original roots. This process has taken place 
so constantly, and with such uniformity in different coun- 
tries, and so generally as a concomitant of advancing civili- 
zation, that it has at least a prima facie claim to be regarded 
as an advance of language to a higher stage, rather than as 
a degeneracy, disintegration, decline, crumbling down,— 
epithets which have been too thoughtlessly applied to it. 
Certainly the spectacle of a language of high inflexion yields 
to the student a very real and noble pleasure, like that 
which an engineer feels in examining a complicated machine ; 
and if in its literature it seems to wield its elaborate instru- 
ments with ease, and to express beautiful thoughts uncon- 
strainedly, the pleasure excited by this corresponds with 
that felt when the machine begins to move. But from this 
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it by no means follows that this system, though the most 
ingenious, is the most generally useful. It is the most con- 
cise, of course ; the inflexions doing the duty which in other 
languages must be performed by distinct words ; and where 
conciseness gives energy, it is far the most expressive, as in 
Cesar’s “ Veni, vidi, vici.” But there are cases in which 
too much may be defined; and there the highly inflected 
language is in an awkward case of helplessness ; for having 
once glued on the inflections and made them inseparable, 
the original indefiniteness of the root can never be restored. 
And, again, the number of relations—called cases—in which 
a noun may stand to a governing noun or verb having been 
(as it were) officially laid down, the language must bring 
all possible relations in which a noun may stand, into one 
or other of these categories; whereas an uninflected language 
has much freer action, since being forced to express even 
the relations in question by prepositions, it can extend the 
use of prepositions much further, and thereby express more 
refined distinctions. The highly inflected language is a 
complicated machine which does what it was constructed 
to do most perfectly and most expeditiously, but is power- 
less beyond its proper sphere. The uninflected language 
has the simplicity of hand-labour ; it cannot compete with 
the machine on the ground occupied by the latter, but else- 
where is far more powerful, and can be turned to any purpose 
with far greater ease. It is less difficult to answer the other 
question, as to the instructiveness of the two forms of lan- 
guage to the student. Perhaps the elaborate inflexional 
system may be in all cases the more instructive, but at least 
it is so to one whose own language belongs mainly to the 
other class, and therefore to an Englishman. But the ad- 
mirers of the inflexional system have no right to found 
upon that any exclusive claim on behalf of Greek and Latin; 
since Sanskrit in perhaps every part of the grammar, and 
Hebrew and Arabic in some, are found to possess richer 
resources. 

Let us, then, try to be more philosophical in our judg- 
ments on education in language. Let Latin and Greek stand 
upon their merits as languages, and upon the wonderful 
power and beauty of their literature. Let also the position 
which they hold specially towards Europe be appreciated — 
Latin yielding the explanation of an immense number of 
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words adopted into English, and of nearly the whole French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese languages, and Latin and 
Greek together influencing the Church, and therefore modern 
theology. These claims will always secure to them much 
the same place in education which they have held since the 
Reformation. Let us do justice to their historical and zsthe- 
tical rank, but not imagine in them anything intrinsically 
exceptional. 

Discarding, therefore, the idea that any exceptional clas- 
sicality belongs to the Greek and Latin languages, we are 
free to re-open the historical question, and to ask, What 
are the main historical component parts of modern Euro- 
pean civilization, which it is essential to study in order to 
understand that civilization—to think the thoughts, feel the 
sentiments, and construct the philosophical and religious 
systems which have brought the world to the point at 
which it now stands? The first and fundamental compo- 
nent part in every modern nation, which determines the 
national character, and consequently the special form of 
culture there developed, is of course the character of the 
aboriginal people and the later immigrants—in England, 
Celts, Anglo-saxons and Northmen. This element, how- 
ever, may with greater propriety be regarded as not belong- 
ing to, but as anterior to, civilization ; and then the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon this native character from older 
and more polished nations will alone be reeognized as 
civilization. Regarding the subject in this light, we can 
have no hesitation in assigning to Greece and Rome a very 
high place as agents in the work of civilization of modern 
Europe. The energies of the Roman set strongly towards 
institutions—political constitutions and systems of legisla- 
tion—the creations of collective humanity for the benefit 
of collective humanity, where the individual does not speak 
and is not regarded. Thus the Romans naturally founded 
an Empire which overrode the distinctions of nationality ; 
and their legislation was perfected not for their own decay- 
ing Empire alone, but literally as a xrijua eic det, an eternal 
possession for all the new nations that succeeded them. 
The character of the Greek was in some sense the very 
opposite of that of the Roman. The Greek loved most 
individual beauty and grace, in person, in art, in literature. 
He could hardly understand the expression of the collective 
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judgment of a nation; and his national heroes were men 
of brilliant personal powers, like the warriors of his own 
oldest and greatest poet, rather than much-enduring cham- 
pions of a principle, or of the rights of a class, as in Rome. 
To Greece, therefore, we owe most of the poetical element 
of our modern civilization—the love of beauty as an inspir- 
ing power in all the fine arts, and even the canons of beauty 
in sculpture and architecture. Our modern poetry has 
indeed borrowed largely from Horace and other Latin poets; 
but that form of poetry was really Greek, and only intro- 
duced by Horace, Propertius and others as an exotic into 
the Latin literature ; and its genius is as palpably alien to 
the Roman character, as it is strictly native to the Greek. 

But the deeper we penetrate into the spirit of the Greek 
and Roman nations and literatures, the less satisfied shall 
we be to regard them as the sole civilizing influence in 
Europe. Law and Beauty do not express all the aspirations 
of modern humanity. Beyond the relations of man to man, 
—the province of law,—lies the relation of man to God. 
Beyond the feeling of love for individual beauty, which may 
degenerate into something purely selfish, lies the love which 
embraces humanity, and which is strongest where that of 
the Greek would have been weakest—towards the poor, 
the wretched, the outcast. In other words, the Religion of 
modern Europe is the one great element of civilization 
which is not due to Rome or Greece. A purely classical 
training, therefore, where it does not overwhelm and stifle 
the religious feeling of personal duties higher than the 
class-rights which law can define, of moral obligations un- 
known to the Code, and of a relation to God as well as to 
man, and where it does not kill the affection for a higher 
beauty than that of form, must leave a feeling of dissatis- 
faction behind. The works there set before us do not 
express all that we should express if we had the gift of 
speech, nor even the highest thoughts. 

We are thus led to recognize the presence of another 
great element of civilization, standing apart from and in 
some sense opposed to both the other great influences of 
Greece and Rome: the Religious element. This brings us 
in face of one of the greatest facts of history—the opposite 
character of the Eastern and the Western nations, through 
which the former have contributed the religious, the latter 
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the civil, element of civilization. Three times in history 
have the Semitic tribes founded a religion of a spiritual 
character, not wholly consisting of outward rites—Mosaism, 
Christianity and Islam. Never has the stream of religious 
influence flowed in the opposite direction, from Europe to 
Asia. The essential characteristic of the Oriental, which 
appears to have pervaded all ages of history, is mainly this, 
that he lives in himself, and has deep personal feelings, 
such as a sense of the Divine presence and working in his 
soul, and warm human affections towards family, nation, 
language and religion, but—whether from a deep inborn 
reverence which persuades him that these things are too 
deep and holy to be talked of to others, or from an indo- 
lence which preserves the luxury of deep and holy feelings 
as a personal enjoyment—trests on the feelings alone, rarely 
communicating them, and scarcely conscious of an impulse 
to vigorous and generous action in accordance with these 
feelings. Individual men and women who live this life of 
luxurious isolation of feeling cannot form themselves into 
strong political communities. Social right and wrong can 
hardly be said to exist for them, since they feel no clear 
bond of social union. Each feels his dependence upon his 
God, and aspires towards communion with Him; but the 
Divine power being alone felt as acting and giving, and 
man only as passive and recipient, the idea of social duties, 
of class-rights, and of equity in the action of a state, never 
arises at all. Thus the Oriental—or more strictly the Semi- 
tic—mind (for beyond the limits of the Semitic race we 
meet in the East with nations of widely different character, 
which it is a great though frequent error to credit with these 
Semitic features) possesses the very essence of religion deeply 
implanted in it ; originally narrow and bigoted indeed, and 
clothed in transient forms, but inwardly so strong and living 
that it could not but outgrow its trammels, and give itself 
to the world. Thus this inborn'religious feeling which 
originally rendered the Hebrews truly a peculiar people— 
though. not exactly in the sense in which that phrase is 
popularly taken—did in time work its way into the more 
massive calibre of the active, practical and political minds 
of the Western nations. Moreover, in the great world into 
which it was then introduced, the religious sentiment first 
assumed its just influence over human nature. In the East 
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which generated it, it appeared as a tyrannical power, re- 
pressing art and science, and warping law and justice. In 
the West it encountered nations which had already produced 
admirable systems of law, and developed refined principles 
of art and science ; these elements of civilization were there- 
fore safe from any undue slavery to religion or its counterfeit, 
degrading superstition. Religion, therefore, could only exert 
a noble and exalting influence—could guide and direct, but 
not tyrannize over and annihilate all other forces but its own. 

The other great power besides that of Greece and Rome, 
then, which has affected modern civilization, is the power 
of Religion, which comes to us direct from the Semitic race, 
and from the Hebrew branch of that stock. Christianity 
is of the Hebrews ; and the Judaism or Mosaism upon which 
it was grafted was of course exclusively Hebrew. The He- 
brew language therefore must be learnt, the Hebrew litera- 
ture must be read, to appreciate adequately the religious 
element of modern civilization. It might, perhaps, be ob- 
jected by those who consider themselves removed, as far as 
any moral or religious influence is concerned, above the level 
of the Old Testament, and who regard the religion of Jesus 
as something new, and different in kind from Judaism, both 
in the mind of Jesus himself and in its ultimate destiny,— 
it might, I say, be objected that the study of the Christian 
Scriptures requires Greek, not Hebrew, and that the sacred 
books of the Hebrews do not concern our religion. Few 
would have the boldness to express this feeling so broadly ; 
but of its frequency in a stronger or milder form the rarity 
of Hebrew scholarship even in the clergy assures us. We 
may meet such objectors on their own ground, and say: 
“That the New Testament was written in Greek, is a mere 
accident, due to the preponderance of Greek literature in 
that age ; but it was certainly thought in Hebrew. This the 
extreme barbarism and obscurity of the style never allow 
us to forget for a single verse ; and that very barbarism and 
obscurity would often be elegance and clearness in Hebrew. 
The spirit, then, of the language and thought of the New 
Testament is essentially Hebrew ; and can be fully appre- 
ciated only by one who knows that language. The constant 
references, explicit or implicit, to the legislation and pro- 
phecy of the Old Testament, constitute external testimony 
to their strictly Hebrew spirit. Moreover, these references 
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yield to us a very tangible reason for studying Hebrew ; 
since they can be duly estimated only by those who are 
able to read the entire book from which they are taken, 
and so to judge of the fairness with which they are quoted. 
We cannot, therefore, even study the New Testament fully, 
without studying the Old as well.” 

But, I may be told, the Hebrew Scriptures are at least 
only secondary in interest and importance : the New Testa- 
ment offers so wide a field of thought and study, that most 
students must content themselves with reading the Old Tes- 
tament in a translation. No classical scholar, at all events, 
can be allowed to make this assertion, except as a pis aller ; 
since he has found by experience how impossible it is to 
convey the full spirit of the Greek and Latin poetry and 
eloquence through the medium of a modern language. And 
if this difficulty is acknowledged by all competent judges 
in the transference of those European languages into the 
modern tongues akin to them, it must obviously be far 
greater when we attempt to render the thoughts belonging 
to so ancient and so distant a civilization as that of Western 
Asia, into the modern European tongues. But it is not 
necessary to rest the assertion that the old Hebrew books 
cannot be adequately translated, upon anything so vague 
as the spirit of an obsolete form of civilization; although to 
those who have tried and experienced it this is anything 
but a vague truth. It is simply a fact, resulting from the 
varying scope of the meaning of words in the language from 
which, and that into which, you translate. Thus the word 
Shalom means properly peace (opposed to war), but may be 
used of the bodily condition to denote health (opposed to 
disease), or more vaguely of prosperity or happiness in gene- 
ral. Whichever of these words I select, I do not exactly 
represent the original: peace is too narrow and confined an 
idea: prosperity too wide: and if I determine to take a 
different word according to the context of each passage, I 
probably sacrifice some allusion or play upon the word. On 
the other hand, Hebrew has at least five names denoting 
Man. They are not synonymous, yet the English language 
possesses only that one word by which to translate them 
all in most instances. Here, then, the translator is forced 
to obliterate a distinction. In this instance the translation 
says too little, and is vaguer than the original, because the 
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one English word covers the ground of several Hebrew: in 
the former, the translation says too much, and is too definite, 
because the Hebrew word covers the ground of several En- 
glish, one of which must nevertheless be taken, to the ex- 
clusion of the others. Be it observed, that here is no fault 
of the translator, which a better translation could amend, 
but an inherent obstacle, which makes it impossible to say 
exactly the same in one language as in another. No criti- 
cism, therefore, which is not based upon the original Hebrew 
text, can be safely trusted. It is in great measure the fault 
of the Churches that we have at the present day to insist 
upon so evident a truth. The Church of Rome, by giving 
the sanction of authority to the Latin Vulgate translation, 
discouraged the study of the original Hebrew and Greek, 
and almost caused it to be forgotten that the Vulgate was 
not the original. The Church of England has similarly given 
her formal approbation to one translation ; and here, although 
the Church certainly never intended to discourage the study 
of the original, or to invest the translation with any measure 
of infallibility, the result has been nearly the same: the 
allowed translation has been used because it is allowed, the 
original has been forgotten, and few have even dreamed of 
mastering the language of the latter. 

I have thus endeavoured to establish the claim of Hebrew 
studies to form part of an ordinary liberal education. I need 
not here discuss the question how my recommendation is 
to be put into practice—to adjust the rival claims of various 
studies. If the desire for a more frequent study of Hebrew 
and the Old-Testament Scriptures be once earnestly and 
generally felt, the schools will provide the means. Nor 
need we look with terror upon the constantly increasing 
number of subjects that claim a place in modern school 
education. If all cannot learn all, that is no reason why 
some should not study subjects for which they shew pecu- 
liar fitness. In short, education must cease to be one uni- 
form routine for all, and must be adapted by the teacher to 
the special wants and talents of each pupil. When this 
responsibility is accepted by parents and teachers, we shall 
begin to witness the growth of a body of scholars, both of 
the clergy and of the laity, who have an opinion at first-hand 
on questions of Hebrew scholarship and Old-Testament cri- 
ticism ; and much power that is now spent in controversies, 
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occasioned or aggravated less by the obscurity of the matter 
under discussion than by the ignorance of the combatants, 
would be turned in a more profitable direction. Moreover, 
the experience of Germany shews. us that the introduction of 
Hebrew into high school education is perfectly practicable. 
It is there taught in the upper classes of the Gymnasia ; 
and the youth who proceeds thence to the higher education 
of the University, enters at once upon the higher stages of 
the study ; and no more has his Hebrew alphabet to learn 
at the University, than one of our commencing students his 
Greek. The effect of these arrangements is, to form of the 
many who study Hebrew elementarily at the Gymnasium, 
a large body of intelligent public opinion on Hebrew ques- 
tions throughout the country, and to elevate the few who 
pass through the more advanced education of the University 
to a higher point than we can reach. Thus the latter be- 
come more learned scholars than we can ever hope to be; 
and the former a sufficiently extensive public to render 
possible the composition, sale, and intelligent appreciation 
of works of criticism by the latter, which here few authors 
would have courage to write, and still fewer publishers 
would venture to print. This it is, more than any diversity 
of talent for these studies, which has caused all the works 
of most learning on Hebrew and Old-Testament criticism 
to be produced in Germany. 

T have tried to make it evident that the study of Hebrew 
ought to be regarded as of general interest and general use- 
fulness. So long as this is not admitted, but little improve- 
ment in our Hebrew criticism is to be looked for. So long 
as the clergyman is credited with a knowledge of both Tes- 
taments, and consequently of Hebrew and Greek, which in 
nine cases out of ten he does not possess—and hardly 
could, because his University does not encourage the study 
of Hebrew—the Church will be able to bear down with 
her whole weight upon the scattered scholars who try to 
gain some real knowledge at first-hand. But this Church 
authority can only be wielded during the ignorance of the 
Laity. Let any considerable number of the laity know some- 
thing about the question, and the Church will not be able 
to crush, she will have to argue ; and argument must advance 
the truth. 

Let me say a few words, in conclusion, om the peculiar 
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claims which the study of Hebrew has upon the Clergy of 
our and every church. In this I neither contradict nor in- 
validate what has just been said about the special impor- 
tance in the present age of encouraging these studies in the 
laity. For similarly on the domain of law, I might insist 
on the importance of a widely diffused knowledge of the 
history of the English constitution, without incurring the 
suspicion that in making this knowledge general, I intended 
to exempt the legal profession from its acquirement: that 
legal knowledge which every British citizen ought to possess, 
every lawyer ought a fortiori to acquire. The religion of 
which we ask our Ministers to become the exponents to us, 
in so far as it is not personal, spontaneous and underived, 
but rests on an historical basis, is a legacy from the Hebrew 
race, and ultimately from Moses and the Prophets of the 
Old Testament—Jesus himself being a Hebrew, and de- 
riving all that in him was not personal from no other source. 
So far, therefore, as religion is susceptible of study, and 
religious instruction possible, the history and the religious 
thought of the Hebrew race, not only of the age of Jesus, 
but of all previous ages, must be the most serious study of 
our religious instructors; and this involves the study of 
Hebrew as well as Greek. Never, therefore, may this Col- 
lege relax its requirements in this field; it is here that we 
exhibit the most creditable distinctive feature of our edu- 
cation for the Christian ministry. Whilst the Roman Church 
is content to examine the old Hebrew history through a 
Latin medium, and the English Churchman seldom ap- 
proaches nearer than is possible through an English Au- 
thorized Version, we are resolved to authorize no Version, 
and to be satisfied with nothing short of the original lan- 
guage. If the Romanist or the English Churchman imbibes 
errors in his study, these may be due either to the imper- 
fectness of the version he uses, or to his personal incompe- 
tency to the task: if we err, it can be only from the latter 
cause: and thus we have removed from our ministry one 
very fertile source of error. 

In the existing state of the Churches of this country, 
moreover, it is impossible to ignore the position our College 
occupies, and not to derive thence a very strong encourage- 
ment to our students to prosecute their Biblical studies with 
the hope of great results. For we can study the Hebrew 
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literature in perfect freedom ; and we say of the sentiments, 
“this is barbarous and brutal and heathenish,” “that is 
beautiful, and seems a foretaste of the Christian spirit ;” and 
of the historical narratives, “this is palpably inconsistent 
with what was said before,” “that must be a gross exagge- 
ration, produced by national vanity ;"—without having to 
force such judgments into accord with any Articles of Reli- 
gion or Confession of Faith. And again—what is of at least 
equal importance to the scholar, though less often considered 
by the public—not only can we adopt any text of a Biblical 
book which recommends itself to our critical judgment as 
on the whole the soundest, but we may use the freedom 
which classical scholars have always taken, since the settle- 
ment of an ancient author’s text has rested on principle at 
all, and mark a passage with our critical obelus as a locus 
desperatus, and refuse to translate it, when it appears 
hopelessly to violate grammatical rules, and not to admit 
of any simple correction. And in less desperate cases we 
may employ the principles of conjectural emendation so 
freely and successfully adopted by classical scholars, and 
restore sense and grammar by the insertion, rejection or 
transposition of a few letters. To one who studies the Old 
Testament in this way, the old language retains its intel- 
ligible principles of formation, and gradually makes itse!f 
felt as possessing its old life again ; whereas one who binds 
himself to the letter of the written text, and forces himself 
to find both sense and grammar in every line as it is written, 
must, the more he is penetrated by a feeling for the essen- 
tial principles of the language, fall the deeper into despair 
and scepticism as to these principles, which appear to be 
so often and so needlessly violated. Moreover, when from 
the examination of individual passages we rise to the con- 
sideration of a book as a whole, and try to estimate the 
tendency of its author's mind; and when we compare various 
books together, and discover which are animated by the 
same, and which by an utterly divergent spirit, then we 
stand on ground which in other churches few individuals, 
and no theological seminaries, dare to occupy. Here we 
find a wide field open to our thought, and inviting investi- 
gation and discovery. If more of us, noting the eager inte- 
rest now aroused in the public on these subjects, understood 
the great advantage ensured to us by our position for dealing 
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with them, we should surely find among the former students 
of our College some prominent labourers in this field. But 
our position does not produce, but only renders possible, the 
scholarship at which we aim. Years of conscientious, and 
in part perhaps painful, labour must be undergone ; and 
any disposition to shirk the labour and avoid personal bat- 
tling with the difficulties, must be combatted and conquered 
at the very outset by any one who aspires to be a scholar, 
and to do anything for the world and the church on this 
field of promise. There is much to be done; and if we are 
not the people to do it, the fault must lie in ourselves, in 
our indolence, indifference or blindness ; for our Church, by 
its freedom from tests, and our College, by its provision for 
a long course of study of both Testaments in their original 
languages, have done all that was possible to them for the 
encouragement of these studies. Do not imagine that because 
even the latest book of the Old Testament has been before 
the world for more than 2000 years, the study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is already exhausted, or that, though it may be 
necessary to learn Hebrew in order fully to understand 
these books, nothing remains to be discovered ; that we may 
side with one interpreter or with another, but that it is im- 
possible to find anything new. This is very far from being 
the case, and for various reasons. The sort of mystic sacred- 
ness with which these books have been invested by both 
Jews and Christians, has clogged the progress of thought 
until the present century, and prevented the history of the 
nation and the gradual development of their political and 
religious ideas and of their law from being investigated at 
all in an historical spirit. Moreover, the controversial inte- 
rest in which most inquiries have been conducted has not 
been favourable to careful judicial and scholarly investi- 
gation. And the rareness of Hebrew scholarship, combined 
with the determination of many who were utterly destitute 
of it to have and fight for opinions of their own on ques- 
tions really demanding it, has greatly lowered the character 
of many of the published contributions to this branch of 
learning. Thus the books of the Old Testament are at once 
the most hackneyed, and the freshest and most promising, 
field for investigation. Cast aside every controversial idea ; 
study these books not to find an answer to a theological 
enemy ; prejudge no single question they may suggest ; read 
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the history of the Creation or the Flood, for instance, trying 
to fancy it quite new and unheard-of before, and let it pour 
its own simple ideas into your mind; discover what it is 
in itself, and not what others, or even what you yourself, 
have previously thought of it ;—and this spirit of candid 
truthfulness will raise you far above the host of theological 
and edifying commentators, and will put you far on the 
road towards actual historical discovery. Another subject, 
which promises great results, is open to your investigation. 
Until very recent times—with a few notable exceptions, I 
might say, until the present generation—not only the inte- 
grity of the various books, but in some cases their author- 
ship, was assumed without inquiry. When this opinion 
had by the mere lapse of time gained a prescriptive right, 
very puerile arguments sufficed to justify it to persons will- 
ing to be convinced. The keener spirit of the present age 
handles this question in a different way, and often with a 
different result. The integrity or the mode of compilation, 
the age, and where possible the authorship, of every book 
of the Old Testament, requires to be investigated ; and no 
one can estimate how important the results of such an 
inquest may be. The inquiry is not to be conducted ina 
sceptical, but in an historical spirit ; on the ground that the 
points in question have hitherto been simply assumed, and 
cannot be accepted by any historian or critic until they have 
stood the test of investigation. There is another important 
source from which we of the present age may hope for new 
light upon the Hebrew language and literature. The nations 
and languages nearest to the Hebrews are now very well 
understood, and are recognized as forming a small family 
of dialects scarcely differing more the one from the other 
than the various Germanic languages.* Though in general 
the roots in these languages+ are nearly identical, there 
are some which occur in one only, and many from which 
in one language words in very common use and of certain 
signification are derived, whereas in another only a rare and 
obscure word is found. It is obvious that the comparison 
of these cognate languages must be especially fruitful in 
the case of one so ancient and obsolete as Hebrew. Many 


"* German, Low German, Dutch, English, Danish and Swedish. 
+ Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Syriac, Phenician, Samaritan and Ethiopic. 
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words occur only once in the whole of the Old Testament;? 
and of these the strict meaning must always be doubtful, 
except in the rare instances where it is absolutely certain 
from the context ; but the meaning may often be determined 
with tolerable certainty by a reference to corresponding 
words used familiarly in the Syriac or Arabic. And it is 
not only to the vocabulary of the language, but even more 
to the correct understanding of its syntactic features, that 
the comparison of the cognate languages contributes v aluable 
aid. Thus, then, nothing could be further from the truth 
than to regard the study of the Old Testament as in any 
sense exhausted. Rather, we see a new and more hopeful 
style of study inaugurated in-the present age ; we already 
taste some of the results. The ancient Hebrews again seem 

human, we understand the motives and aims of their lives, 

and are beginning to feel fresh truth and beauty in their 

poetical and religious writings. Like Aaron’s rod, their 
history, which to our fathers may have appeared dry and 
severed from the living root of natural human affections, 

now breaks out into fresh life. Be it ours to foster it and 
preserve all its natural beauty, and not again to kill it by 
contorting it into the shape of any sy stem of narrow dog- 
matism. 

One very agreeable task remains to be performed by me 
—to recount the distinctions gained at University College 
and at the University of London since the opening of our 
last session. At the Midsummer class examinations of 
University College, in the lower division of the Senior 
Greek class, the second prize and second certificate were 
awarded to Mr. P. H. Wicksteed ; and in the Junior Greek 
class, the third and fourth certificates were gained respec- 
tively by Mr. F. H. Jones and Mr. P. M. Higginson. In the 
higher division of the Senior Latin class, Mr. P. H. Wick- 
steed gained the third certificate ; and in the Junior Latin 
class, Mr. F. H. Jones and Mr. P. M. Higginson were 
bracketed as equal, and gained the fourth certificate. In 
the higher Junior Mathematical class, the second prize and 
second certificate were gained by Mr. P. M. Higginson ; the 
fourth certificate by Mr. C. T. Poynting, and the fifth certifi- 
cate by Mr. F. H. Jones. In the class of Jurisprudence, our 
lay student, Mr. J. S. Ainsworth, gained the prize. I may 
also mention that our former s student, Mr. W. C. Coupland, 
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gained the first prize and first certificate in the class of 
Geology. Moreover, two lay students who have attended 
certain classes in our College have gained distinction ; Mr. 
L. M. Aspland taking the prize in the class of English Law, 
and Mr. E. H. Busk taking the second certificate in the class 
of Political Economy. Mr. L. M. Aspland also gained the 
Ricardo Scholarship for Political Economy at University 
College in December last. 

At the University, Mr. P. M. Higginson matriculated in 
June ; and his name appears not only in the pass list, but 
also as No. 54 (out of 63) in the classified list which in- 
cludes those deserving of special honour. The first B. A. 
Examination was passed by Mr. C. T. Poynting, in the 
second division. The second (final) B. A. Examination was 
passed, in the first division, by Messrs. R. A. Armstrong, 
A. N. Blatchford and J. E. Carpenter ; in the second divi- 
sion, by Messrs. J. S. Ainsworth and R. Pilcher. Honours 
in Logic and Moral Philosophy were gained, in the first 
class, by Mr. J. E. Carpenter, to whom were awarded the 
first certiticate and the University Scholarship, and Mr. 
R. A. Armstrong, who gained the eighth certificate ; and 
in the second class, by Mr. J. S. Ainsworth, who gained 
the fourth certificate. I may here also mention the dis- 
tinction gained by Mr. E. H. Busk, who in October last 
passed this second B. A. Examination in the first division, 
and took the fifth certificate of the first class of Honours in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy, and the prize in Honours in 
Animal Physiology ; and who in June last passed the ex- 
amination in Logic and Philosophy for the degree of Master 
of Arts, and was classed first, equal with another. 





V.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE whole state of religious opinion in France, the immi- 
nent schism in the Reformed Church, the eagerness with 
which M. Rénan’s theological romance has been received in 
Catholic circles, the interest awakened by the more religious 
anti-supernaturalism of M. Réville, the crowds which attend 
the liberal and eloquent preaching of the Coquerels and 
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Colani, as well as the impossibility of predicting the prac- 
tical issue of so many conflicting forces, combine to give a 
peculiar value to any sincere and thoughtful profession of 
faith by a French layman. But when that layman is one 
whose name is equally well known to Europe as that of a 
distinguished litterateur and a successful statesman,—who, 
once the Prime Minister of a Catholic country, takes his 
place as a member of a Protestant consistory, and presides 
over the deliberations of a Protestant Bible Society,—his 
theological utterance is only too likely to excite expectations 
which cannot be fulfilled. For, in truth, such a work is 
more likely to have almost any other kind of value than 
the specifically theological. Those fundamental questions 
of religious belief which are just now the staple of contro- 
versy, can be advantageously discussed only by prepared 
and practised minds ; and to have negociated the Spanish 
marriages, is, after all, no qualification for defining the limit 
of the natural and the supernatural. It is indeed interesting 
to know what kind of religious truth it is to which the 
mind of the statesman has clung with commendable con- 
sistency, which he was not tempted to forsake at the 
dizziest height of his prosperity, and to the defence of which 
he addresses himself in his years of enforced obscurity. 
But the authority of great names goes for nothing in science. 
The Emperor Sigismund, supra grammaticam as he boasted 
himself to be, could not alter the gender of a Latin noun ; 
and an ex-Prime Minister enters ,the theological lists on 
equal terms with the humblest student. 

The reader will have already gathered that we do not 
attach any great scientific importance to the studiously calm 
and moderate defence of orthodox theology which M. Guizot 
has just issued under the title of “Meditations upon the 
Essence of Christianity."* The volume now published is 
indeed but the first instalment of a larger work. M. Guizot 
looks upon the present moment as one of crisis and peril 
for Christianity. Not this or that Church, but the very 
existence of the Christian religion, is endangered ; so that it 
behoves all good Christians, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
to forget their chronic differences and to unite in repelling 
the common foe. But who or what that common foe is, 


* Meditations sur I’ Essence de la Religion Chrétienne. Par M. Guizot. Pre- 
miére Serie. 8vo. Paris. 1864. 
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we fail clearly to discern. Bearing in mind the active part 
which M. Guizot has lately taken in the deprivation of M. 
Athanase Coquerel fils, and recollecting that the consistory 
of which he is a member has refused M. Réville admittance 
to the pulpit of the Oratoire, it is impossible not to surmise 
that he is fighting over again in these pages the battle of 
his Church. On the other hand, he makes distinct reference 
to Rénan and his “Vie de Jesus,” while some of his argu- 
ments are directed against the tenets of that Positivist school 
which professes an equal disbelief of all religious truths. 
This indistinctness of aim is so remarkable, that we cannot 
but accuse M. Guizot either of ignorance of the real princi- 
ples held by his opponents, or of wilfully confounding very 
different schools of religious thought. It is indeed a common 
device of orthodox polemics to label with some opprobrious 
name—Infidelity, Pantheism, Atheism—any system of theo- 
logical doctrine which does not come up to their own 
standard. In the controversy which now rages at Paris, 
such members of the consistory as MM. Jaillerat and 
Rognon will persist in identifying M. Coquerel fils with M. 
Réville, and both with M. Rénan, in spite of renewed pro- 
testations that each occupies a ground of theory which is 
certainly not that of any other. The vagueness of M. Guizot’s 
attack and defence is as unfair to his opponents as to his 
own theological position. If, on the one hand, we have 
only a dim perception of a monster of unbelief against which 
he deals his blows,—on the other, we are left without a clear 
idea of what is the treasure of truth which he so anxiously 
desires to preserve. 

We translate the passage in which M. Guizot traces the 
ground-plan of his work (Pref. xxiv). 


“These Meditations will be divided into four series. In the 
first series, contained in this volume, I set forth and establish 
what is, in my view, the essence of the Christian religion; that 
is to say, the natural problems to which it answers, the funda- 
mental doctrines by which it resolves these problems, and the su- 
pernatural facts on which these doctrines repose : Creation, Reve- 
lation, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, God according to the 
Bible, Jesus Christ according to the Gospel. After the essence 
of the Christian religion comes its history; this will be the sub- 
ject of a second series of ‘Meditations’ in which I shall examine 
the authenticity of the books of Scripture ; the first causes of the 
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establishment of Christianity; what the Christian faith and the 
Christian church have always been throughout the ages, and in 
spite of their vicissitudes ; the great religious crisis which, in the 
16th century, rent the Christian church, and divided Europe 
between Catholicism and Protestantism : lastly, the anti-christian 
crises, which, at different periods and in different countries, have 
imperilled Christianity itself, yet which it has always overcome. 
The third series of these Meditations will be devoted to the study 
of the present state of the Christian religion, its internal and 
external condition ; I shall trace the history of the Christian re- 
vival which has manifested itself among us since the beginning 
of the 19th century, both in the Catholic and Protestant churches ; 
the career of the spiritualist philosophy which began at the same 
time, and the anti-christian movement which broke out soon 
after in the re-appearance of materialism, pantheism, atheism, and 
in the labours of historical criticism. I shall try to determine 
the idea, and consequently, in my view, the fundamental error, 
of these different systems—the open and active enemies of Chris- 
tianity. Last of all, in the fourth series of these Meditations, I 
shall atiempt to forecast the future of the Christian religion, and 
to indicate the modes in which it is destined completely to con- 
quer and morally to rule this little corner of the universe which 
we call our earth, and in which the designs and the power of 
God unfold themselves, as they are doubtless also unfolded in an 
infinity of worlds unknown to us.” 


Minutely to criticise the volume before us would be at 
once to plunge into all the most exciting and difficult con- 
troversies of the time. All we can do is to attempt in a few 
sentences to give an idea of M. Guizot’s method. His first 
section, or “meditation”—though why this name should be 
given to what is really an argumentative statement, it is 
not easy to see—contains a brief enumeration of what he 
calls the natural problems. Once admit the reality of these 
problems, and the only satisfactory answer is to be found 
in Christian doctrines. These, five in number, Creation, 
Providence, Original Sin, Incarnation, Redemption, form the 
subject of the second meditation. Is it in the true interest 
of orthodoxy to select any five doctrines as of paramount 
importance? or what justification for selecting precisely these 
five and no other? If M. Guizot had been an English 
Churchman, would not public opinion have compelled him 
to add to his list the infallible inspiration of the Bible and 
the eternity of future punishment? What has become of 
the Holy Spirit and its work in the soul of the believer? 
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or is it not of the very essence of heresy—which is, after 
all, only an unauthorized individual choice—to divide the 
articles of the Church’s creed into essential and non-essen- 
tial? And probably in his treatment of his chosen topics, 
M. Guizot would run equal risk of animadversion from free- 
thinker and orthodox believer. The former would com- 
plain that in the vindication of Providence he was put off 
with phrases instead of ideas ; that the real difficulties of 
the question were passed by as though they did not exist ; 
and that the justification of prayer was no justification at 
all. While the orthodox believer, if he was able to satisfy 
himself with the loose analogies by which the doctrine of 
original sin is sought to be proved, would certainly complain 
that almost everything was yielded to the enemy in the sec- 
tion on redemption; and that the naked outlines of the doc- 
trine of a vicarious atonement, upon which he gazes with 
so great a delight, were obscured by a mist of high-sounding 
periods. 

The third meditation is upon “the Supernatural ;” the 
fourth, on “the Limits of Science ;” the fifth, on“ Reve- 
lation ;” the sixth, on “the Inspiration of the Scriptures.” 
Two others, of considerably greater length, on the Represen- 
tation of God in the Old, and-of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, make up the volume. Those last named afford little 
matter for criticism. The four which precede them have one 
and the same radical fault. While made up of phrases—the 
singular lucidity of which is perhaps more characteristic of 
all good French prose than of any single writer—the outline 
of their thought is uniformly vague and uncertain. Words are 
used in an undetermined and sometimes fluctuating sense ; 
we want a definition of such terms as “ supernatural,” “ reve- 
lation,” “inspiration,” if not before we can profitably discuss 
the related ideas, yet at least as a result of such discussion. 
A clear thinker, not unaccustomed to these controversies, 
will, we fear, lay down this volume without instruction and 
without regret. He may hope something better from the 
subsequent portions of the work, where the writer will be 
upon ground not dissimilar to that on which he won his old 
literary renown. But at present all he will have gained is 
some insight into the form of religious faith which appears 
to satisfy the mind and heart of a man so justly celebrated 
as M. Guizot. 

The members of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society have 
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done good service to literature in persuading Mr. Kenrick 
to collect and publish, under the title of “ Archzological 
and Historical Papers,’* the lectures and addresses which 
he had from time to time delivered to them. Although 
various in subject, “they will be found,” says their author, 
“to have one character in common. Their object is rather 
to excite an interest in Archeology, by pointing out its 
relation to History and Literature, than to pursue antiqua- 
rian, historical or literary research into minute detail.” The 
result is an exceedingly interesting volume, full of informa- 
tion, much of which is not easily accessible, and not too 
learned to be acceptable to readers of ordinary thoughtful- 
ness and accomplishment. To give it the further praise of 
being elegant in style and accurate in research, is, in the 
case of any volume from Mr. Kenrick’s pen, quite super- 
fluous. The first and longest paper is on the history of the 
Knights Templar in Yorkshire. This is followed by another 
topographical study on Pontefract Castle, which includes 
“an Inquiry into the Place and Manner of Richard IL.’s 
Death.” A donation of Roman coins to the Museum gives 
occasion to a dissertation upon the relation of coins to his- 
tory, practically illustrated by an historical commentary on 
the particular coins in question. Two lectures on “The 
Causes of the Destruction of Classical Literature” and “The 
History of the Recovery of Classical Literature, are of more 
general interest, and contain an admirable summary of 
facts relating to a period of literary history of which too 
little is known. Three other papers, one illustrative of a 
monument of Trajan’s reign found in York, another on 
Roman waxed tablets discovered in Transylvanian mines, 
and a third on New-Year’s-day in Rome,—all valuable, but 
the second of great and peculiar interest,—make up the 
volume. We heartily wish that it were possible for Mr. 
Kenrick to gather up more such fragments as these of the 
industry of a long and busy life. It is the misfortune of 
the scholar who is also a teacher to lose in direct what he 
gains in indirect influence upon the general mind of his 
time; to give to successive generations of pupils the thought 
and labour which might otherwise be bestowed upon his 
books. But Mr. Kenrick has been singularly successful in 











* A Selection of Papers on subjects of Archeology and History communicated 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. By the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A., 
F.S.A., Curator of Antiquities. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1864. 
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the performance of the double function ; when we read his 
books we are ready to regret that he had ever been a Pro- 
fessor ; when we recollect the qualities of his teaching, we 
lament that he should ever have ceased to teach. 

A work which Miss Cobbe has just issued under the title, 
“Religious Duty,”* is a second edition of a volume which 
“was originally destined to form portion of a treatise which 
should have included both the Theory of Morals and also 
three books of Practical Morals, Religious, Personal and 
Social.” The first edition has been long out of print, and 
we welcome the re-appearance of this volume, although it is 
accompanied by an intimation that “the books on Personal 
and Social Duty will probably never see the light.” We 
heartily commend it to our readers as a thoughtful and elo- 
quent exposition of principles which, if admitted in the 
general, are too seldom carried out into practical detail. 
Although it preserves a philosophical method and aims at 
scientific completeness, the book has much of the fervour 
of a devotional treatise. From the insipidity too common 
in such works, it is preserved by the vigour of its thought ; 
from the dryness of an ethical dissertation, by the warmth 
of its piety. We wish that both it and its predecessor, the 
“Essay on Intuitive Morals,” were better known.—Similar 
in spirit to Miss Cobbe’s work, though widely differing in 
form, is a little volume of “Hymns, Old and New,’+ con- 
sisting of 224 selected and 259 original hymns, the author 
and editor being the Rev. Thomas Davis, M.A., incumbent 
of Roundhay. Among so many new hymns from one pen, 
it is not wonderful that there should be many prosaic lines, 
many halting verses; the permanent additions which any 
single generation makes to the hymnology of Christendom 
are not many. But it is not impossible that some of Mr. 
Davis’ hymns may find their way into collections which 
are already widely used, while we desire to bear emphatic 
testimony to the deep and pure religiousness which pervades 
the whole volume. A hymn-book should surely be religious 
rather than theological, yet such compilations as Sir Roundell 
Palmer's “ Book of Praise,” and still more the High-church 
manual of devotion, “Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” are 
emphatically theological rather than religious. Mr. Davis’ 


* Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Triibner. 1864. 
+ Hymns, Old and New, for Church and Home, &c. By Thos. Davis, M.A., 
Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. London: Longmans. 1864. 
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book is intended for use in the Church of England, and of 
course contains hymns in which Unitarians could not join. 
But we can give no higher praise to the spirit in which it 
has been compiled, than by saying that the majority of its 
hymns are such as any Christian church might adopt into 
its service. 

The Colenso controversy has advanced a stage since it 
was last mentioned in our pages. The Appeal which the 
Bishop of Natal has addressed to the Queen in Council has 
not yet been heard, nor is it decided whether the jurisdic- 
tion lies with Her Majesty, as Head of the Church, or with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Meanwhile, as Bishop Co- 
lenso has neither retracted his heresies nor appealed in the 
only quarter which pleases Bishop Gray, the latter has not 
only served upon him formal notice of deposition, but has 
proceeded to Natal and taken into his own hands the affairs 
of the diocese. In a Charge, delivered at Pietermaritzburg 
in May last, and described by a fervent admirer as “the 
greatest, some say who know England well, that had ever 
been delivered by an English Bishop,” he states his claims 
as Metropolitan, protests by anticipation against the reversal 
of the Capetown sentence by the Privy Council, threatens 
a secession from the Church of England, casts all manner 
of sharp-cornered theological missiles at Bishop Colenso’s 
head,—in short, curses the offender by his gods, as heartily, 
if not in as direct terms, as ever did priest of Baal or Ash- 
taroth. To this Charge, Bishop Colenso has replied in a 
pamphlet,* which lies before us. Like all his controversial 
writings, it is calm, clear, fair-minded ; the work of one who 
can bear provocation without giving it. In a biographical 
point of view, it is especially interesting ; the accusations 
of the Bishop of Capetown compelling him to go into parti- 
culars of his missionary work in Natal. We need hardly 
say that nothing has yet taken place which legally invali- 
dates Dr. Colenso’s position, whereas Dr. Gray, by denying, 
on his own authority and beforehand, the jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council, as well as by hastening to carry the sentence 
of his own Synod into effect, may very possibly be involving 
himself in a serious conflict with the civil authority. For 
a final decision of this point we have still a few weeks to 





* Remarks on the recent Proceedings and Charge of Robert, Lord Bishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan, &c. &c. By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. London: Longmans. 1864. 
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wait. In the mean time this pamphlet, as well as the sermon 
on “ Abraham’s Sacrifice,” * which Bishop Colenso was pre- 
vented from preaching at Claybrook, deepen our conviction 
that he is performing a most important work in a truly 
religious spirit. Only those who habitually read the so-called 
religious journals, and recollect what are the churches whose 
opinions they claim to express, know what Bishop Colenso 
has to bear from week to week. If he suffers the grossest 
misstatements to pass unchallenged, he is supposed to admit 
that they are unanswerably true; if he challenges their 
accuracy, he is accused of disputatious perversity. No 
article on the condition of religious thought is complete 
without a fling at this “unhappy man,” this “betrayer of 
the faith,” this “abettor of unbelief,” this “companion of 
infidels ;’ although if he venture a word in explanation or 
reply, his letter meets with grudging place or none. Every 
pulpit in England is open to his assailants, not one to him- 
self; if he proposes Dr. Livingstone’s health at a public 
dinner, the great missionary’s orthodoxy is straightway tar- 
nished ; he cannot attend a scientific congress without being 
accused of courting notoriety. In spite of all this, we believe 
that he rises daily in the respect and admiration of all good 
men, whose perception of true Christian manliness is not 
dimmed by theological prejudice. When the animosities 
and vexations of the moment have faded away, it will be 
acknowledged that not many men have passed through so 
perplexing a trial with so few mistakes, so high-hearted a 
courage. 

Mr. Francis W. Newman+ has been exercising his active 
mind and his powers of analysis upon that curious monu- 
ment of Italic antiquity, the Eugubine or Iguvine tables, 
which were dug up at Gubbio in Umbria in the year 1444. 
They are of bronze and seven in number, five being in the 
Etruscan character and two in the Latin. Ever since their 
discovery they have been the crus philologorum, and vari- 
ous and vague have been the interpretations of them. One 
learned man conjectured them to have been treaties ; ano- 
ther, with a nearer approximation to the truth, litanies, 
sung on occasion of a great national calamity. Since the 


* Abraham’s Sacrifice: a Sermon for Claybrook Sunday-School. By the 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 

+ The Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Latin Translation and Notes. 
Triibner and Co. 
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time of Lanzi, who in his Saggio di Lingua Etrusca (pp. 
570—676) gave a transcript and interpretation of them, 
they have been generally admitted to be ritual and sacri- 
ficial formule. Some eminent scholars have in late years 
applied themselves to the study of them—Lepsius, Aufrecht, 
Kirchhoff and Mommsen. And being aided by the more 
philosophical principles of philology which now prevail, 
and by the monuments of the ancient languages of Italy, 
they have succeeded in establishing their general meaning. 
The Etruscan tables resist their attempts, but the two which 
are in the Latin character are gradually receiving a consis- 
tent and intelligible explanation. Had the late Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis followed more closely than he appears to have 
done, the steps by which this result has been attained, he 
would not have so confidently pronounced the attempt a 
failure. 

We cannot follow Mr. Newman through the details of 
his interpretation: he himself admits that much of it is 
tentative. But the rendering of a short passage will shew 
how close is the relation of the old Umbrian to Latin. It is 
a direction for a sacrifice to Jupiter, locally called Grabovius. 

Jove Grabovi tref buf fetu, ocriper Fisiu, totaper Iguvina. 

Jovi Grabovio tres boves facito collepro Fisio urbepro Iguvina. 
Ocris is old Latin for a rugged hill, allied to the Greek 
oxpec, and the only doubtful word is tota, assumed to mean 
urbs. 

We have also received an “English Grammar, specially 
intended for Classical Schools aud Private Students,”* by 
the Rev. Edward Higginson, which is clear in its method 
and interesting in style. We may mention a thoughtful and 
even entertaining chapter on the use of shall and will, as 
an example of the way in which Mr. Higginson success- 
fully avoids the dryness usually supposed to be inevitably 
attendant upon this study. The book would, however, be 
improved, for the kind of scholars for whose use it is de- 
signed, by more frequent references to the facts and prin- 
ciples which are at the basis of all language-—“ Flora and 
Eveline,’+ a child’s book on natural history, escaped our 

* An English Grammar, specially intended for Classical Schools and Private 
Students. By Edward Higginson. London: Longmans. 1864. 


+ Flora and Eveline; or Leaves from the Book of Nature. London: Whit- 
field, Green & Son. 1864. 
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notice at the date of our last publication. The delay has 
enabled us to pronounce a more impartial judgment upon 
its merits than would then have been possible. It has been 
submitted to a jury of children, to whom it has been read, 
as designed by the author, on Sunday afternoons. We need 
say no more in its favour than that it has been eagerly read 
and re-read.— Mr. Goodwyn Barmby’s “Return of the Swal- 
low, and other Poems” *—a collection of verses, some re-pub- 
lished, others now printed for the first time—hardly come 
within the critical eyesight of a Theological Review. So, 
after the fashion of the old Greek blockhead, we offer a 
brick as a sample of the house in the following elegant little 
poem, asking our readers to believe that in Mr. Barmby’s 
pages they will find much profitable and pleasing matter of 
a similar kind : 
“ Sower, go forth! and with well-measured stride, 
And balanced body, swung from side to side, 
Spread forth thy hand and cast thy treasure wide. 
“From the coarse bag athwart thy stout breast hung, 
Draw forth thy golden seed, which broadcast flung, 
Shall yet arise the binding weed among. 
“Though poppies redden, purple thistles rear, 
And knotted grasses point the verdurous spear ; 
Sow step by step—thy harvest shall appear. 
“Let the rough harrow close thy useful toil, 
Or the drill’s labour, and the scattered soil 
The roller press, for the rich autumn spoil. 
“So, sower of the Word! pass o’er the land, 
Sowing thy seed: no longer idly stand ; 
Sow in the morn, nor let eve stay thy hand. 
“ Beside all waters sow, though jointed weed 
Or choking creeper struggle with thy deed ; 
Thou hast thy labour done and earned thy meed, 
“Though tangling briar upon thy borders press, 
Labour shall prune the world’s rough wilderness, 
And blooming roses its wide desert bless. 
“The glance of goodness to the heart shall come ; 
Nor word, nor tract, fall seedless into gloom : 
And spring-tide sowing have its harvest home.” 
* The Return of the Swallow, and other Poems, By Goodwyn Barmby. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1864. 
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